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VERY Goodrich Tire is a “first.” You always know 

when you buy Goodrich Tires that you are getting all the 
“best” that can be put into tires, and that you will get that 
““best”” from them. 

Forty-three years of buying crude rubber, compounding it and 
manufacturing things of it means a lot. It means that the rubber, 
which is the life of your tire, is compounded so that every bit of the 
buoyancy, resilience, resistance and tough, m//eage-giving wear 1s there. | 


GOODRICH wmoitens TIRES 
BEST IN THE LONG RUN 


It is the Goodrich principle of Unit Molding which makes each Goodrich Tire— 
tread, body and all—a single, layerless structure full of life and durability. 








Goodrich Unit Molded Tires “make good” We are keeping up with the great demand 
for themselves for Goodrich Tires 
[he usual guarantee goes with each Goodrich Orders for Goodrich Tires to equip 175,000 of 
Tire, but remember that ¢he tire ztse/f makes good. 1913’s new cars came in before January Ist. These 
Unit Molding puts the guarantee in the tire—gives and other preliminary orders indicated to us what 
it the liveliness and road-resisting quality which insure you long, the demand would be and we prepared to handle it. ‘Tell your 
continuously-uniform wear and service. tire dealer you want Goodrich Tires and you will get them. 


There is nothing in Goodrich advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 


Goodrich dealers, Goodrich branches and Goodrich service stations are alertly ready 
to satisfy the wants of the tire user immediately. You can zet any size or style in Goodrich Vires—éut only one 
hind and quality. Write for our free folders telling you how to get the best service from any tire. 


COLUMBIA-82 ST. 5-357 
Any car you own or buy will be equipped with Goodrich Tires if you simply specify them iy y, 





MASS ial] ST.LOUIS 56 \, 
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The B. F. Goodrich Company 7 











° . Write for Goodrich Route Book, cov | 
, 
Everything That s Best in Rubber ering theauto route you select. Th 4 | 
See Branches and Service Stations in all . P . books are sent free on request. 
FRADE MARK Principal Cities Agents Everywhere Factories ° Akron, Ohio antenna 
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How Balanced Construction Has a 
Operating Cost 


F all things consider this— 

in the purchase of a motor- 

car the big, vital, all-important point 
is—weight and its distribution. 


Weight distribution directly influences 
tire wear, comfort and safety 


Franklin construction has produced a light, eventy 
balanced car. Every part is balanced in weight 
by every other part. There is a fine distribution of 
strength and reliability. 


Excessive “unsprung” weight and useless overload- 
ing is avoided in every part. Unsprung weight 
which is made up of the parts between the road 
and the springs of the car, has a great deal to do 
with cost of operation, with comfort and with safety. 
The big items in unsprung weight are rims, wheels, 
hubs, axles, gears and the transmission when located 
on the axle. 


Few unsprung parts, light quick detachable rims (half 
the weight of the usual demountable rims), light 
axles and the transmission carried by the springs 
reduce Franklin unsprung weight to the minimum. 


When a wheel of the car drops into a hole or hits a 
stone the force of the blow on the tire is directly 
prop. ortional to the unsprung weight. Since the 
springs do not support the unsprung weight they 
cannot absorb any of the shock. Therefore the 
tire takes all the blow. The result in injury to the 
tire when weight is added is probably greater than 
the ratio of weight as the tire is undoubtedly stressed 
beyond the elastic limit with the heavier blow. 


Make a test with dumb-bells 


Jump off a platform with a ten-pound dumb-bell 
in each hand. Then make the same jump with 
twenty-pound dumb-bells. You will notice a 
wonderful difference in the blow. In fact, you 
will probably drop the heavy dumb-bells. The 
tires get the same treatment when subjected to 
heavy blows from excess unsprung weight. But 
instead of dropping the weight, the tires take the 
strain and finally blow out. 


The same tire will go twice 
as far on a Franklin 


Don’t blame the tire man. Get motor-wise and 
buy a light car with small unsprung weight. It is 
the solution, and the only solution, of the tire prob- 
lem. It cuts the cost; kills worry. 


A car is no more reliable than its 
tires. There can be no balanced 
construction, no fine distribution of 
strength and reliability that does 
not include tires. 


Requirements for tire reliability are as carefully 
computed in the Franklin as are the requireme nts 
for reliability in other parts. The tires are in 
balance with the weight and speed of the car 
which means that the tires on Franklin cars are 
larger than on heavier cars. 


Franklin Automobile Company 


June 2 25 


Engine and Vehicle Patented July 2, 1908 





Franklin Little Six “30,” 


5-passenger touring 


Weights and Tire Sizes of the 
Fact-Backed Franklin 


Six “38” touring or phaeton 3328 pounds, tires 4'; and 5 


Six “38” 7-passenger touring 3480 “ “ 5 
Little Six “30” touring 2993 “ “ 4, 
Four “25” touring 2520 “ “ 4! 


The capacity of a tire to carry its load comes 
practically all in the width or cross section of the 
tire and not in its diameter. The above weights 
include full equipment, gasoline and oil. Com- 
pare these weights and tire sizes with other cars. 
Franklins, 700 to 1200 pounds lighter, are equipped 
with tires as large or larger. 


Here is the result—over 10,000 miles per set 


Franklin owners in 1912 reported an average of 
10,746 miles service per set of tires, with an aver- 
age of 3,663 miles without puncture. Let us back 
this statement with the facts by sending you our 
“tire folder” which gives these reports in detail. 
Ninety-eight per cent of Franklin owners do not carry 
extra tires. 


You may think your car is light. Weigh it. 


Cuts gasoline consumption in two 


Franklin light weight and the Franklin direct 
cooled engine are saving Franklin users big fuel 
bills. Gasoline consumption is cut squarely in 
two. Direct cooling permits the motor to be 
ope rated at the te mperature of maximum efficie sncy 
for gasoline vapor. Higher thermo dynamic efh- 
ciency is secured and the full power of the gaso- 
line is utilized. Fuel is saved from two ends, the 
amount consumed per unit of horse power and 
the amount necessary to produce power to drive 
the lighter car. 


What is direct cooling ? 


Direct cooling is sending a continuous, vigorous 
stream of fresh air directly over and around the 
cylinders, which does away with the air cooled 
water radiator, water pump, jackets, pipe and hose. 


Into the Franklin flywheel is built a Siroccofan. This 
exhausts the air below the cylinders and causes fresh 
air to rush in through the front of the hood over and 
down through the sleeves that surround the cylinders 
with their radiating fins. This vigorous air current 
literally wipes the heat right off the cylinders. There 
is no water to limit p wg The Franklin is 
the only motor engine that can be operated with 
consistent success in hot climates, in mountainous 
and sandy sections. In winter there is no freezing. 


21 Franklin Square 


$2900 


Built for lowest total cost 


Franklin cars are built for the lowest total 
cost during the use of the car, not for a low 
selling price. Any lack of economy in op- 
eration very soon runs into more money than 
any saving in the purchase price. A car to 
be economical in the use of gasoline and in 
cost of tires and upkeep charges, must be 
designed and built to take care of those 
things. 


First of all a car must be light. It takes money 
to move freight. When you move a certain 
tonnage you have got to pay a certain price; 
you cannot get away from that. When the 
tonnage is the weight of your car the collector 
is at your heels all the time. 


The motor cannot stall 


The Entz electric starting system used on 
Franklin cars makes it impossible for the 
engine to stall. One switch controls both 
the starter and magneto. Throw on the 
switch and the starter goes to work. If by 
accident you cut off the gas the starter picks 
up the motor, and, as you give it gas again, 
away it goes. 


Enclosed cars 


Franklin dealers have cuts and specifications 
of our new line of enclosed bodies built on 
the “Little Six” chassis. The line includes 
coupes, limousines, Berlins and sedans. Order 
now for early fall delivery. 


A remarkable trip 


We have just published O. K. Parker’s story, 
“A Strenuous Trip into the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona”. Entirely aside from the fact 
that it is a story of a remarkable and 
seemingly impossible automobile trip into the 
Canyon, the book with its beautiful views 
and strikingly strong description of the most 
stupendous natural wonder of the world, is 
of deep interest. Mr. Parker is chief engi- 
neer of the Automobile Club of Southern 
California. We are glad to mail the book 
free to any address. 


Franklin cars are made as follows: 


Franklin Six "38" 5-passenger touring $3600 
Franklin Six "38" 4-passenger phaecton 3600 
Franklin Six "38" 7-passenger touring 3850 


Franklin Little Six "30" touring-car or 
2-passenger phaeton - - - 2900 
Franklin Four "25" touring - - 2000 


Write for our catalogue—a book full of real 
automobile facts. 
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The rich solid cream of the oil 


Crisco is an entirely d/fferent cooking fat. You never have used anything 
like Crisco for frying, for shortening or for cake making because the 
Crisco Process of treating vegetable oil is new. And only this process can 
make the Crisco, or cream, from the oil. 


Cream represents the richest, or dest, of the milk. Crisco represents the 
richest yet most dgestib/e form of food oil. 


Crisco is different also in this respect: it remains sweet and pure indefi- 
nitely. For the properties of the oil which cause it to turn rancid are 
eliminated by the Crisco Process. 


Do not confuse Crisco, therefore, with other cooking fats. Crisco possesses 
advantages which none other has. 

None is of the high quality of Crisco; no more than milk is of the qual- 
ity of cream. 

Try Crisco yourself, for frying, for hot biscuits and for cake. You will 
be delighted with it. You will see w/y it is so different. And then you 


will insist that your cook use Crisco. 
Send at once for Free 


Crisco Facts Cook Book 


You can fry onions, fish, and potatoes in Crisco does not smoke at frying temper- Besides telling you more about Crisco, its discovery and 
the same Crisco merely by straining out food ature; your parlor does not know what manufacture, this valuable little booklet gives 100 Tested 
particles after each frying. happens in your kitchen. Recipes which will be much 










. Crisco cakes —_— poy — Needs no refrigerator. Stays fresh and appreciated bv every house- 

utter expense. Add salt to Crisco when ure in ordinary room temperature . . : . . 

using in place of butter. P : ; I , wife. Send for your free copy. 
Crisco is a rich fat that digests readily and Crisco is cheaper than pail lard and costs Dept. P6, The Procter & 

perfectly. one-half to one-third as much as butter. Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Crisco bread and cake keep fresh, moist Crisco is sold at met weight, in three sizes, 


and sweet longer and under the Pure Food Laws. 
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Thirty years ago there was 
a bullet-headed youngster on 
the streets of his native White- 
chapel in London who alter- 
nated between selling news- 
papers and blacking boots. He 
could scrap in a flash — fight 
for a sale, fight for a shine, 
fight for fun or for principle 
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Explaining Keeley 


By 


UMBER IV of the life stories 

of ‘‘Everyday Americans’’— 
chronicling the adventures of a bold 
young fighting man; showing that ro- 
mance clings no less now than of old to 
the youth who fares gayly forth to try the 
luck of far trails and towns; proving that 
in this land of ours the door of Oppor- 


tunity still opens when Courage knocks. 


HERE are many things about Keeley that re- 
quire explanation. Thirty years ago there 
was a bullet-headed youngster on the streets 
of his native Whitechapel in London who 
alternated between selling newspapers and blacking 
boots. He was alert and strong-handed. He could 
scrap in a flash—fight for a sale, fight for a shine, 
fight for fun or for principle. 
Fifteen years later the Chicago “Daily Tribune” had 
a bullet-headed city editor. He was a man of fero 
cious energies, who wasted few words and no. senti- 
ment. He drove his work like a demon; he got what 
he went after; and he compelled his reporters to get 
what they went after. Excuses never interested him. 
That Whitechapel kid and this demon-driving city 
editor in Chicago were the same man, and the name 
of that man was James Keeley. One day Mr. R. W 
Patterson, who was in control of the “Tribune,” came 
out of his office, beckoned to Keeley, and said: “You 
are managing editor.” 


Myth and Legend Overlie Him 


OW to pass from this London street lad to that 
N managing editor of the Chicago “Tribune” in fif- 
teen years is a stride that requires explanation, 
for the “Tribune” was accounted one of the great news- 
Papers of America. Even Mr. Patterson seemed to feel 
that to commit such interests into such hands required 
explanation, and so he said, as he appointed him: “Be 
cause you are always on the job, I give you the job.” 
But great as the “Tribune” was then, it is greater 
to-day. And, aside from the paper, Keeley, the man, 
has become great, and—to many people—mysterious. 
The secrets of his rise, the elements of his power, his 
tricks of manner, his seeming ruthlessness, the great 
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good he does, his superlative genius as a news getter 
and news publisher, each becomes the oceasien for 
speculation and gossip. Myth and legend overlie the 
man. Nettles are woven into the laurel on his brow. 
He is loved by a few; he is hated by many; he is 
respected and reviled ; he is feared and flouted. 

The fact probably is that Keeley the man in Chi 
eago wielding the “Tribune” is not such a different 
sort from Keeley the lad in Whitechapel wielding his 
fists: but with this difference: He fights for different 
things. He fights Lorimer. He fights Roger Sullivan. 
He fights to get the news, and then he fights to print 
it. Just now he is fighting to make the “Tribune” 
sound what he believes to be the new note in journal 
ism in which a newspaper is not a thing of “beats” and 
“scoops,” but a bureau of public service. 


London to Leavenworth—Quite by Accident 


\ \ Y HEN, at fifteen years of age, Keeley decided.to 
emigrate to America, he exchanged the larger 
part of his savings for a ticket reading to 
Leavenworth, Kas., which some London booking agent 
had retained in stock so long it was flyspecked. The 
youth supposed Leavenworth was some port of New 
York—like Hoboken, for instance—but discovered his 
mistake as he rode for days and nights upon a crowded 
emigrant train. 

Nor did the Kansas town receive the future lord of 
the “Tribune” with trump and fanfare. Indeed, it 
appears that Leavenworth did not know that greatness 
was in its midst. It allowed Mr. Keeley to sell peanuts, 
to scrub pots and kettles, and generally to live precari- 
ously, exactly as he had in London. The only occu- 
pation that afforded anything like regular sustenance 
was when he became household helper to four officers 
who lived in bachelor quarters out at the fort. 

Yet none of this time was Keeley discouraged. He 
was hard as cobblestones and growing thicker of arm 
and rounder of chest daily, while the Yankee spirit of 
“get there’ was fanning in his breast so fast that 
vicissitudes and hard work could never quench it. In 
fact, Jim did not know his fate was hard. He thought 
he was having a bully time, and did not know this West- 
ern world was putting its heel in his face. He thought 
that fortune was merely tickling him upon the cheek. 

After a time a quite natural feeling that he had 
grown too big for Leavenworth came to Keeley, and, 
patronizing the ties of the Missouri Pacifie Railroad, 
he walked down toward Kansas City. By this time 
the lad had become a cautious, prying soul. He did 


not rush rashly into the metropolis of the West, but 
paused for a while at Wyandotte and gazed across 
the Kaw at the boom-crowned heights of the Missouri 
town. Yet while he gazed he needs must live, and did 
so. Being handy with the brush, he painted signs for 
all the merchants in Wyandotte, and thereby got him 
meals at restaurants, cheese and crackers at grocery 
stores, and various articles of wear at merchandise em- 
poriums. Also being handy with the comb, he curried 
horses at intervals, which got him a bed on the hay. 
However, when the weather was fine he preferred to 
sleep in the old Indian burying ground at one side of 
the town, where he used to pillow his head on the 
rounded sod and dream of being a Big Chief some day. 
All these years Jim’s interest had been centered in 
a newspaper career. He had sold newspapers so long, 
he had seen the eagerness with which people clutched 
at them, and the quick discrimination with which they 
buried their noses in some pages and left others cold 
and neglected, that he developed theories as to what 
people wanted in newspapers and how it should be ar- 
ranged. In Wyandotte Keeley at length definitely broke 
into the newspaper game as carrier for the Kansas City 
“Journal.” One day the paper's local correspondent got 
sick and went away. Jim appropriated the job. He 
was not appointed, he just took the place and began to 
send in the news of the day in Wyandotte. For days he 
was the busiest war correspondent that ever winnowed 
news from the gutters and alleys of a small town. 


The Source of His News Faculty 

UT eventually it dawned on Jim that not as much 
B news was being printed from Wyandotte as he 

wrote each night. Something must be wrong. 
He invested in carbon paper and kept copies of the 
stories he wrote; then he compared his copy with what 
of it was printed. The difference was amazing, but it 
gave the boy his first training in newspaper style. 

Having exhausted the possibilities of Wyandotte as 

a news producer, Keeley, after three months, promoted 
himself to a place on the local staff of the “Journal.” 
Here he swiftly developed a most remarkable faculty 
for knowing what was news and what was not, for 
discerning what story and what angle of a story would 
most excite popular interest. This was his old slum 
and newsboy training. He knew the great mud-soaked 
Adam-and-Eve heart of the common people, its long- 
ings and its curiosities, and he gathered and sorted 
the news accordingly. 


Another quality made itself evident. Young Keeley 








6 


was indefatigable in ferreting out facts 
In those days the “Journal” allowed 
fare; but 


blood 


could stop him 
its reporters ho expense money, 
that halted 
hound on the trail, and 
set in his teeth upon the possible source of inforntation 
He would his short 
They tell a story in the “Journal” office 
with 


not even car 


Jim Keeley He was like a 


like a 


never 


bulldog 


legs off to run down a clue 
to this day of 
three 
bull, dis 


walk 


how Jim, one Saturday afternoon men’s 
work piled upon him, sore and savage as a 
a note shoved under the coroner’s door which 
foot-back nine into the 
nine miles back, out of which he turned 
on a tragedy the reading of which left 
editor bathed in and city editors in 


Kansas City day are not reported to have 


covered 


him on a chase miles 


and 


sent 
country 
in a 
the city 
that early 
been specially addicted to tears 

Eut Keeley did not last with Kansas City, or Kansas 
City did not last with Keeley, one 
way or the other. He went first 
to Memphis and then to Louis 
ville, and in each place did the 
grand tour from extra reporter 
to city editor, and then moved on. 
About a year before the World's 
Fair he seems to have concluded 
that he was ready to tackle some 
thing of British bulldog size. 


| oop” 


tears 


Ready for Conquest 


NHOOSING Chicago as the 
( a scene of his operations, he 
came in and walked round 

and round a building standing at 
the corner of Dearborn and Madi 
Streets until he had decided 
upon it as the exact scene for his 
triumphs. This building 
the Chicago “Tribune.” 
went to work 
a reporter. His chief character 
istic, as his associates remember 
a gruff tenacity of pur 


son 
housed 


Keeley 
upon the paper as 


him, was 


pose and the rarest instinct for 
news, mingled with a good deal 
of the dare-devil spirit. His 
rivals recall him as a man who 
went after his facts with a fero 


cious impetuosity which was un 
like anything Chicago 
Keeley would 
story like 


before. 


had 
himself around the elements of a 


hewsmen seen 
coil 


a boa constrictor, and squeeze and squeeze 


until the details he wanted came out. It was a 
part of Keeley’s code to get the story and another 
part of it to keep rival reporters from getting it. or 


their papers if they did get 
it. The word “ruthless” is used to describe the meth 
ods by which he impeded their toward the 
himself. Telephones in the out 
There are 


from sending it back to 
progress 
same news goals as 
lying districts were scarce in those days. 
tales of Keeley hiring all the telephones in the neigh 
borhood at the critical hour, tales of wires cut, and of 
men going to a telephone which Keeley had just used 
to find that a had rammed through the 
transmitter or the instrument otherwise put out 


pencil been 


of commission. Some of these accounts, no doubt. 
are legendary, but the fact that the legends have 
grown up shows the impression he made even then 


upon the minds of his contemporaries. 


Off for the Cattle Rustlers’ War 


HAT Keeley did do some such things in his re 
porting days is very evident by the details 


which I have been able to confirm of his first 
big out-of-town assignment on the “Tribune.” They 
also illustrate the rough readiness of the man to do 
the work assigned to him It was in March, 1892, 


rustlers’ war was on in Wyoming 
said Mr. Sherman, city editor of the 
The 


bad no over 


when the cattle 
“Here is $300,” 
“Get up there and get 


“Tribune.” us the news. 


train leaves in twenty minutes.” Keeley 
even a handkerchief, 


Nor did 


baggage, not 


had no 
and a blizzard was on in Wyoming 


coat, he 
Keeley 


know where to go, or have time to ascertain. He 
merely bought a_ ticket to Douglas, Wyo., which 
seemed to be the jumping-off place, and started. As 


he boarded the train he snatched a complete line of 
the morning papers from the news stand and learned 
from a that “Herald,” 
had a correspondent, Sam Clover, right at the scene of 
action. When, after a forty-eight hours’ 
was reached, Keeley found the country under a heavy 
blanket of was vaguely 
known to the north, 
where something like one hundred of the First Gentle 


page story one of them, the 


ride Douglas 


snow. The scene of trouble 


be one or two hundred miles to 


men of Wyoming and their company of hired “bad 
men” from Texas were besieged in a ranch by a 
much larger force of “rustlers.” The promise of 
much killing and therefore of much exciting news 
seemed good. There was a telegraph line running up 
into this country over which Sam Clove first story 
had come out: but the rustlers had cut it, not, how 


ever, before a message from the entrapped “First Gen 


tlemen” had got out to Washington, and Major Feuchet 
had been dis 


with four companies of the Sixth Cavalry 


Nothing 


when he once 


patched to the rescue. The prospect delighted Keeley 
beyond measure Here was a whole three-cornered 
campaign on and he had the news story all to him 
self, provided he could get up there, and provided also 


that Sam Clover could get no more of his stories out 


and certainly he 
that open gap in the 


could not so long as the rustlers kept 


upper end of the telegraph wire 


Bottling up the News 


7 ELEY started north with a one-eyed cow-puncher, 
Kk named Dick Tate, as his guide and escort, travel 
ing in a buggy, which was not the best adapted 
vehicle in the world for their snow-breaking task. Be 
fore Keeley had made an 
ment with the operator which, he felt, would 
getting his stuff into Chicago once the copy was filed 
in Douglas, and as he forced his way northward he 


leaving Douglas, arrange 


insure 


kept sprinkling parts of his $300 at points along the 





He has poured his life into the ‘‘ Tribune ’”’ 
day by day for twenty-one years as a 
roll of white paper feeds into the press 





guarantee his dispatches being re 
layed into Douglas on horseback as fast as they came 
along. All that first day out Keeley chuckled 


Sam Clover with his big story and no way to get it 


would 


which 


way 


over 


out. But the second day Keeley was looking hard at 
the telegraph wire and reflecting that about fifteen 


minutes after the cavalry got on the ground the cut 
in the wire would be located and repaired. 

Right here the story of what happened begins to be 
obscured, but the details whispered about tell of an 
iron hitching weight in the buggy, and of forty feet of 
tethering rope attached thereto, of Dick Tate 
up in the buggy swinging the weight around his head 
Dick, 


standing 


and letting fly at the telegraph wire in spite of 


the absence of one eye, Was a very sure shot with the 
hitching weight It would drop over the wire, he 
would give a sharp pull, the wire would snap; the 


weight would be hauled back into the buggy and the 
buggy moved on a half mile, when Dick would stop 


this method the wire 
tracks or 


and sight at the wire again. By 


was downed repeatedly and there were no 


near the wire to give a clue to 
Also Tate and 


who had the 


marks upon the snow 
what had 
tered the lone lineman 
result of a 


Keeley encoun 


job ot 


happened. 
repairing 
confidential conversa 
it would take 


the breaks. As a 
tion the lineman became convinced that 
at least four days to get the line working. 

The third day out Keeley encountered Major Feuchet 
with his relieving squadrons, and stood innocently 
about while effort after effort was made to get the tele 
With 


had blacked at 


were 
Fort 


graph line into commission. the cavalry 
three officers whose boots Keeley 
Leavenworth years before 

The and the 


news of what had happened, written at 10 a. m 


lineman’s guess Was a good one first 


from 


stories told by the advance guard, was carried on 
horseback into Douglas and reached the “Tribune” 
office at 11 p. m.—a scoop. The means were not ethi 
eal, but the game was war, and the fervor of youth 


was in him. I make no excuses for him 


He Couldn’t Be Stopped 
few 


EELEY rose rapidly on the “Tribune.” In a r 
months he had left reporting for the copy desk, 


and passed on to be night city editor and then 
city editor—passed on over the men who a little before 
had been giving him orders His capacity for work 
was enormous. To paraphrase an expression of Car 
Ivle he was a dynamo in breeches He worked seven 
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days in the week, he worked all hours of the day 


worked harder than anybody else on the paper, and 


merciless in his demand 


him Nor was he 


were brusque, his decisions 


was absolutely upon those 
around 


His 


very pleasant to deal with 


manners were sharn 


and apparently feelingless He was never excited 
He turned the wheels of his news-gathering organiza 
tion as mechanically, as voraciously, as efficiently as 


one of the great presses downstairs 


As managing editor, Keeley developed still further 


his marvelous prescience of what the 
Again 


beat either because Keeley felt a 


news is or is 
going to be and again his paper reported a 
thing coming or be 
cause when it did come he was quicker than lightning 
to take advantage of it. 

When died the “Tribune” was the only 
Chicago morning paper that had the story in its first 


edition. 


McKinley 
This was because Keeley, sitting alone in his 


office as the forms of his paper 


closing. felt a mysterious 
that the death was com 
ing, and he kept Buffalo on the 


wire and held the presses forty 


were 
hunch 


minutes until the news did come. 
The Manila Scoop 
HIS first vear as managing 


N 
editor, Keeley 


ple of that alertness to oppor 
tunity 


gave ah eXam 


which makes him Keeley 
The little gods of luck and chance 
also played a part, but the point 
is that Keeley 
the instant 
gave him 
It will be remembered that the 
first news from the battle of Ma 
nila 


and 


took advantage on 


of what the Billikins 


came from 
that thereafter 
the cable 


Spanish sources, 
Dewey cut 
there 


and followed 


three days of suspense, while the 


revenue cutter WMeCulloch was 
speeding from Manila Bay to 
Shanghai with Dewey’s official 
report, and the American world 
waited and wondered (in the 


UeCulloch 
newspaper 
Harden, 

“World” and Chicago 
Stickney for the York 
McCutcheon for the Chicago 

Once the official Shanghai the 
newspaper correspondents flipped coins for turns at the 


were a number of 
including Ed 
New 
Joseph L 
John T 


men, 
representing the 
York “Tribune” 
“Herald,” 


“Record.” 


New and 


messages were off at 
wire and began to file their copy Harden was not the 
first fact, he down in the 
list, but somewhere or other he had acquired a knowl 
edge of the 


nor second—in was away 


rates and 
Asia, and 
filed ahead of his main story 


intricacies of cable message 


transmission as practiced in when his turn 


did come at the wire he 


a flash message of thirty words in which he summed 
up what had happened, and for this message he paid 
The result 


Was that somewhere out in India Harden's flash passed 


at a rate called “Public Express Prepaid.” 


all the other stories filed ahead of him and reached 
New York at 4.20 on Saturday morning. At that 
hour there was nothing stirring in the “World” 


office but a poker game. The morning editions were 


off, and only the reporters and correspondents of the 


dog watch were on duty, and their attention was en 


grossed by the cards 


Now 
Keeley. 


here is where the Billikins began to favor 
Murphy 
this game, but at the 


telephone rang with : 


‘Tribune,” was 


when the 


correspondent of the 
sitting in moment 
i message from the cable station, 
he, holding only a pair of deuces, had dropped out. 
Naturally he the 
fell over himself as the significant words of Harden’s 
flash He dropped the telephone 


and 


answered telephone, and nearly 


echoed in his ear 
hurried to the key 


Embroidering the Message of Victory 
7 HILE the poker players were still raising and 
bluffing, the message was ticked into the 


“Tribune” office in Chic where the first 


editions had already gone to the trains and the 
presses were thundering off the city run Keeley 
had gone across the street to get a drink. Ed Insley, 


the night editor, saw the significance of Harden's 


flash and stopped the presses 


missing the rumble of the presses, dashed 


Keeley, 
back, learned what had happened, dispatched boys 00 


bicycles to overtake the paper wagons carrying the first 
editions to the trains and bring them back, after 
which, with his coat and vest off, he went to work. On 


McKinley 
of the 


the long-distance telephone he got President 
out of bed, him the authentic “ 
battle of Manila, and interviewed him upon its signifi 
cance He next called in order the of the 
Navy, the Secretary of War, ‘ 
portant personages in the Government, giving each of 


securing from 


vave first news 


Secretary 


and numerous other im 


them the first news of the victory and 


each a few sentences that went to embroider Hardens 
message It was not only a scoop but one ol the most 
impressive demonstrations ( % 
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1e Black Knobbers’ 
. Poet By Marianne Gauss 





la 
he 
; 
ing 
. ’ - - seen lusterless ones usually met with in the less enlightened Job Johnson Raal good preacher Brother Job was 
nly ENIUS may flare up anywhere, counties of the Ozarks, but very black, sparkling with tell he taken worms ken eeaits the worms bored into 
rst ; even in the rain-soaked Ozarks, laughter. He was dressed like a bandit, with a soft his bones en killed him.” 
7 hut when it comes into conflict with in- black felt ast, 0 betgnt pink shirt, trousers revere mune 4 see. Very Taengntions of the worms This young 
the tops of very high riding boots, and the wide leathet Mr. Johnson, does he live around here? 
ham herited feuds and passionate love the belt sometimes affected by country beaux No, mister, he mostly stays ove’ in town, whuh the 
- tory is wild and pictures ue and the “How do you do, sir?” T addressed a native who am jail is. But he taken the fever awhile back, en kem 
the ' $s - 7 = q bled by with a string of bleeding squirrels, “Can you tell up hyah for his aunt to nurse him: en he ain’t went 
- outcome problematical. But the rain we the wame of that young man in the pink shirt?” back there yit, Ally ain’t.” 
- -- ene y > ¢ -e ‘That ar?» That boy with the banjo’ Why, mister ‘I see. Does he work at the county seat?’ 
is sweet on the elder flowers. that ar’s Ally Spencer.” Well, mister, part the time, Ally, he works, en 
I was new to the country, but I had heard the part the time he don’t.” 
‘ng THENS is a settlement in the Missouri Ozarks name: the Spencers were notorious And there This bit of information might have been applied to 
we A winding creek runs nearly around the town seemed a large family of them, notwithstanding uny other male citizen of Athens What does he 
~ and on the creek banks are huge, frail white that only a small proportion, apparently, lived to mid work at?’ I inquired 
© trees. These are often decayed at the heart dle age Almost every Spencer, LT understood, became He's a pome writer,” replied my friend 
_ and come crashing down in windstorms, to lie for year involved while voung in some desperate affair of the \ what?” 1 cried 
amt after, rotting in the muddy water Vines down there heart Often jenlousy developed Then either the \ pome writer. Writes pomes, to print in the paper.” 
hes: ive hairy and poisonous, and grow as large as a man’s - Spencer was shot by his rival or he killed the othe 
‘ns arm Ferns stand waist deep The coverts are full of suitor of his ladys In the latter cause he was hanged GAIN I looked at the poet He had tucked his 
red squirrels, rattlesnakes, and skunks And to the by the county And, in either, the valley heard the A banjo under one arm, and was telling a story to 
the eft of the main street of the settlement stands the news with a sigh of relief the men about the store \ few moments before 
fa historic mountain, Black Knob I responded: “Oh, so this is another Spencer?’ they had felt some languid interest in my appearance 
_ Once it was the haunt of a gang of outlaws known And the native continued Well, mister, I mostly numong them I was now forgotten They crowded 
‘ut as the Black Knobbers Their rendezvous cave re names him Ally Spencer. His mammy was a Spencer about his horse, to hear him, and their guffaws of 
- mains, a spring bubbling in its floor, the name “Allen she’s daid. His pappy was a preacher, name of Brother laughter drowned his thin, high-pitched voice 
me Johnson” cut in its soft sandstone I think he was making game of 
vo wall: and timid people still give it me that afternoon just out of my 
= i wide berth when they ride up the hearing But I was not angry: I 
- mountain. ~The Black Knobbers liked him then, as I loved him after 
- ised to come down at dead of night ward And when I shut my eyes 
; to punish any enemies they chanced and recall him as he looked enter 
ne to have When they chose they taining the crowd at Athens, I for 
a summoned a valley man from his get—the other things 
i bal and took him away to the While he discussed me I con 
, woods, where he was flogged with tinued to question the squirrel 
iazel sprouts hunter This voung bandit looked 
he ut such scenes of vengeance be to me like a Black Knobber: I did 
" long to the past Never again will not want to put any direct question 
he the wild Knobbers sweep down from concerning the gang, but resumed 
he their mountain cave to terrorize the I say, I've heard this spoken of as 
v] valley One summer night they the Black Knobber county Now, is 
vo called Debo Holt from his cabin and that merely because of the moun 
rn shot bim in cold blood: then one of tain or might there be another 
ry their number emptied a revolve reason?” . 
all into Holt’s aged father, the miller The squirrel hunter let his game 
id Four were hanged for this crime, flap against his blue-jeans leg, 
alt | and the wild spirits of the others smearing it with blood His eyes 
ed have since been broken forever in took such a far-away look so over 
ed the Missouri penitentiary stupid, even for Athens eyes—that 
at I felt sure my Black Knobbers were 
d” : i Knobbers were in full not far away. I repeated my query 
re | swing the summer I went Well, mister,” he replied, “you 
sholy has got me I've lived hyah 





he down to Athens; it was not 
n mg before the killing of the Holts forty years en I never heahd that 
It looked a peaceful enough place. name called tell you-uns called it 
or There was a drow 3) malarial haze just now.’ With that he shuffled 
as floating up from the creek banks, to away from me 
he | ie, blue as smoke, over the fields 
mn, The main street of the settlement IG green flies settled hungrily 
at ran between a double row of frame B on my horses, and the rain 
‘ly cabins, smelling of kerosene and bad cloud, now resting on the 
n’s Whisky, and there, it appeared, the mountain, rumbled incessantly My 
ne Whole of the male population dozed squirrel hunter repelled all further 
ll day long attempts at conversation, and I soon 
| I had come down for material; it drove out of the town 
Was just after I left my good re The sky, as the shower approached 
nd porting job and struck ont as a free became royal purple Every sound 
he lance among the magazines of of the summer woods was hushed 
rst course To had heard of the Black there was only the noise of wheels 
he Knobbers: I wanted to see them and as I made my way toward the cabin 
ey their country where I had lodging. On my right 
Py, On the second day of my stay I rose a bank of raw, vellow clay: to 
n’s drove up to the sil and post office. the left of the road was a precipi 
Rain threatened in the drowsy at tous drop of thirty feet to a tangle 
ed mosphere; a thick, dirty cloud came of wild roses, in which floated im 
on muttering up behind Black Knob. mense films of elder flowet 
rst Through the murkiness of the at A spatter of mud flew against my 
fer | mosphere the sound of a banjo buggy I turned and recognized the 
On trickled—it seemed with difficulty horseman who was trying to pass me 
es Suddenly I saw the musician. His How do you do, sir?’ IT began 
he } face in other and different aspects auffably Mr. Spencer, is it not? I 
ifi | as it appeared later—-will always believe IT should say Mr. Johnson.’ 
he haunt me at times. But I shall never forget that first I was nerved again by the rage stirred in The poet halted, sawing his bridle rein 
pe en se of him. He looked as if he might be agen me by that launching voice. | do not think I 3 a ae hi Regrets song lb fn pre 
1m oe - the mountain rhe long ae a whiten felt afraid of him. TI laid hold on a tree it a 55 _ _— a . 
r frayed into his eyes he tossed back now and then dain Everything was confused, and it began to rain = ; , 
ns tily with two fingers He had the dark complexion Phe —what? The poet appeared puzzled for a 
rst Which is often traceable to fever and ague, quinine, and moment, then broke into a most engaging laugh 


Excuse me, sir, but I don’t know what you have 





Six cups of cheap coffee a day His eyes were not the ERAS SE 
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Her brothers were 











bandits ; she and her 

mother were never «) 
absent from the 

church meeting 


Gambling, drinking, 
shooting, all forms 
of sin, they re- 
garded as the pre- 


rogative of men 


reffence to. It’s some kind of game? We’ you down 
heah on a shootin’ trip?’ 

“You misunderstand,” I said gravely 
I'm told, there was an organization in these moun 
gang of outlaws, you know, called Black 


Now do you suppose that is true?” 


“Years ago, 


tains—a 
Knobbers. 


HIS is not amoral tale. We do not 

expect it to uplift anyone. We pub- 
lish itas an amusing illustration of the 
adage that it takes all kinds of people to 
make the world. 





LL was gloom in the two rooms and kitchenette 
shared by the Bimbs family and their guides, 
friends, and councilors, the Myrons. The rent 
was paid up to and including the following 

night, but there was no money to pay it 
further and no prospect of any 

The last quarter had been swallowed by 
the gas meter that morning, and a big iron 
There 


was half a pint of sour milk on the table, a 


ing had eaten up nine-tenths of the gas 


bottle of olives in the cupboard, and a feeling 
like a coalhole under the belts of Mr. Bert 
Bimbs and Mr. Bill Myron 
hungry, too, but, of course, they 
admit it. 
perate pass, what with a succession of dis 


The ladies were 
would not 


Things, surely, had come to a des 


asters which were too painful to discuss. 
“Well,” said Milly Bimbs at last, “I quess, 


since vou boys have the big hoodoo, it’s up 


to me and Polly to hustle up something our 
selves. Gee, when I got married I thought 


my working days were over!” 


OLLY. with a fervent Me too!” 
for her hat 


“No, you don’t!” cried her husband, 
while Bert unfolded his lanky self with all 
the suddenness of a steel spring and forced 
Milly back into her chair. “You stay where 


reached 


you are!” 

After favoring her with a stern look, he 
pulled a yellow-backed bill out of the sole of 
his shoe ‘Just lamp that.” 

Milly drew back in horror. “Ob, Bert! You ain't 
going to shove the queer again, are you?” 

“Took out, Bert!” 
glance at the windows 

“I'm a-lookin’ out. Now, 


cautioned Myron with an uneasy 


don’t you kiddos worry 


I just thought of a good stunt. Come on, Bill.” 

“No. sir! Bill going to stay here Polly's voice 
was firm 

Bert put on his coat, flicking some imaginary dust 


off bi leeve and polishing his beautiful nails with his 


wife’s buffet 


We l. seh, I don't 
heah You 


Bud Spencer, or any of Cy Meighton’s boys. Or, say 


He meditated know: I ain't 


really a resident might ask my. cousin, 
I saw you conversin’ with an old man that had a 
He'd know if anybody would 

“Oh, you say you asked him? Well, then, I reckon 


Black—I can’t think what you 


string of squirrels 


they ain’t any Black 
called ‘em 

I prompted. 

“Yes, seh, Black Knobbers.” He finished with his 
charming laugh The first drops of the shower now 


sprinkled the roadside puddles. Together we took 
refuge in a covered bridge at the foot of the hill. 
I remarked 


then asked: “What do you éall him? 


“That’s a nice mount you have,” and 
Pegasus?” just 
to see what he’d say. 

He did not reply, but his eyes danced; he under 
stood. “You say you're not a resident here?’ I per 
sisted as a roll of thunder shook the bridge. 

“No, seh.” he replied. “I get out a little newspaper 
over heah at the county seat. I do the writin’, and a 
friend of mine—Fletcheh—puts up the money.” 


Ii PAUSED: I observed him. And the look on 
H his face was one I knew. A man who smiles 
ii that way is a fire worshiper. Nor does he 
worship the genius of others—he believes in 
He is sure of his own genius, and once in a 
vreat while he’s right about it. By the flickering light 
of his eves I read the poet’s heart. Like myself, he 
burned for recognition. He, too, was consumed with 
the love of his own stuff. Like all our clan, he felt him 
self the peer of great masters of old. He may have 
Minor deficiencies, he 


merely 
himeelf. 


realized his lack of education. 
was sure, might cause the defeat of mediocrity, but 
could not interfere with the true fire. 

He spoke modestly—they are always modest when 
on their guard. “It ain’t much of a paper. Now, 


By Ed Cahn 


‘On the dead level, now, what do I look like?” 

He paraded before them, his lanky figure held erect 

“You look like somebody's college-boy brother,” said 
Polly. 
look hungry.” 

“Fine! But Tam. Say! In no time at all now me 
and Bill will be back with real money. Get yourselves 
all dolled up, so’s we won't have to waste any appe 


“You're the swell guy all right, and you don't 


tite waiting for you.” 
“What's doing?” 
“Eats. Come, on, Bill.’ 
Bimbs carefully battered Bill's hat and wiped some 


dust on it from the floor. Then he insisted upon 


he Mh 





The florist, with the help of his clerk, took 
the advice and plundered the fuddled 
one's pockets with thoroughness and dis- 


patch. They found a fifty-dollar bill 


his wearing an old pair of shoes and a tattered coat. 
The clean shirt came off and a soiled one went on. 
It was providential that he had a day’s growth of hair 


on his face. They left together, and, while they lis 


tened to the clatter of their departing feet upon the 





I you're quite a hewspaper From 
st 

I had told the miller, at \ ose cabin IT lodged. ¢] it 
I was in the Ozarks to buy timber for a St. I, 1i 
firm. I knew the poet would not receive a li I 
answered curtly No Chicago.” By this time the 
shower Was ovel Through a chink in the bridge way 
we saw the sunlight slanting over the tops of button 
wood trees, far below the creek elge We rode per 
together 

“IT don't love a city.” the poet said I love a home 
lak this mountain valley.” And T understood Medi 


tatively, against his burning ambitions, he was weighing 
ghing 
something of which I did not know-——-some duty or love 


Sie ~ west was still very black AcYoss a. rail 
fence hung the deciying carcass of a huge 
black snake; but the wind, blowing nnother 
way, brought only fragrance from the woods. The 
ground was purple with violets 
I saw a young fellow on a brown mule, evidently 
waiting for the poet “Yonder’s my Cousin Bud!” this 
Bud!” he 
“this heah gen‘leman has healid this county called the 
Black county Did you-all eve’ 


poet joyously announced ‘Oh shouted 


Knobber heah that 
Bud sullenty shook his head. His sensual face and 
dull black eyes were in strong sunlight: shadows flick 
ered on his thick neck and the broad chest from which 
He had the dash 


ing figure peculiar to the young Spencer 


the gingham shirt was rolled away 
who always 
became blear-eyed, shambling creatures before middle 
life, like that old fellow with the s juirrels 
rel hunter, I 


The squir 
Bud's father 


cousin a pliysical likeness 


afterward learned, was 
The young man bore to his 
so strong as to be almost confusing But he was dull 
and dissipated, low-minded, sodden 


thment of Athens. 


even for the set 
And the resemblance seemed really 


Conti j 25 


on the Judge 


stairs, Polly and Milly sat down to await the outcome 


and tried to amuse each other by deciding what sphere 
of useful endeavor 


f 
lords should be 


would claim them in case thei 


unlucky 


IMBS acquainted Myron with his scheme before 
they reached the street. The girls, leaning far out 
of the uppel tory 


Window for a last glimpse of 


them,saw Bimbs leave aloneand Bill shamble after him. 
Six blocks away, and some twenty minutes later, 


the passers-by were startled to see a well-dressed 


young man, slightly the worse for strong drink, stum 
florist The 
florist happened to be, as any of his 


ble and fall against the window of a 
neigh 
bors would have told vou, the stingiest and 
most rapacious man for blocks around 
The unfortunate 


young man had broke 
the window quite barely He stood and stared 
stupidly at the splintered glass as if trying 
fo account for it 


condition, while the florist 


rushed out and berated him sound!) 
A crowd gathered. The florist, seeing his vie 
tim was a little befuddled, was most abusive 
He collared him and violently threatened to 
take the matter out of the young man’s hide 

“Search him!” 

The florist, 
took the 
dled one’s pockets with 
dispatch. The 

“Ah, ha! My 


is vour S30 change 


eried 2 man in the crowd 
with the help of his clerk, 
advice and plundered the = fud 
thoroughness and 
found a S50 bill 

window ost me Svo Here 


Thank you. Call again.” 


The man of flowers released the now utterly 
bewildered man and walked into his store, 


well pleased 


I Hi crowd laughed and melted away 
after the yvoung man, his face filled 
with dejection, had moved off uncer- 
trinls \ 
thing interesting was happening, was hurry 
ing up, and passed Bill Myron going in the 


policeman, suspecting that some 


opposite direction, meditatively rubbing his chin 


Bert met him at the corner agreed upon “Cood 
lad! Say. Bill, you sung out at just the right second 
I wonde! how soon that florist person will take that 
queer to the bank.” 
That’s his worry Let’s beat it for home, the girls 
must be near starved.” 
On the way thither thes approached a p vice court. 
Last time I was in there,” I noticed 
that the clock on the wall of old Judge Mara’s court 


remarked Bill 


room Was a mighty swell one.’ 
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COMMENT 


like most 
Washington affairs continues to 
Will the Senate 
The beneficiaries of 


important phase of 

be the question : 
pass the tariff bill? 
sugar and wool protection, as well as 
other special interests affected, are still 
steadily at work. The narrowness of the 


Democratic majority gives them hope. 
The probable date of the close of the ses 
sion must be put very far ahead. The 
bill has not really been debated in the 
Senate vet, and the fight on it will con 
sume many weeks. If the present intention 
of the Administration, to pass a banking 
bill also at this special session, is carried 
out, it may very well be that Congress will 


still ke in session in late September. 
J ae Vy . 
Vested Wrongs 
NE of the most effective fighters on 
President Wilson's side in the con 
test over free sugar has been Senator Ollie 
M. James of Kentucky. His answer to 
the plea of Senator Ransdell of Louisi 
ana, that sugar has had. protection for 
125 years, is worthy of a place in any 
treatise of the fundamental philosophy 
of government: 

I will say to the Senator that no right be 
comes a vested right because special privilege 
happens to get it through Congress. You have 
no right to claim for the people of Louisiana 
who have been producing sugar a vested right 
to extort tribute from every other consumer in 
America to enable them to do « profitable business. 

Then Senator James dropped into col 
loquial humor: 

For 124 years the sugar industry of this coun 
try has had a right to lay tribute upon every 
other industry and upon every individual of this 
Republic who uses sugar, and after 124 years 
of enjoyment of that bounty we hear the Sena 
In the first 
7 years of its existence it was an infant; it 


tor say that if cannot stand alone. 


was too young to have this tariff tax taken from 
it. Now, in the last balf of its existence, it is 
too old to have the tariff tax taken from it. 
After you have had this industry encouraged by 
countless millions of money poured into the cof- 
fers of the men engaged in this business, you 
say here that your industry will be destroyed 
if sugar is placed upon the free list. One hun 
dred and twenty-four years old is this infant 
that is not now ready to be weaned. 


Afraid of a Phrase 
NK of the 
frequently come from Senator John 


brilliant flashes which 
Sharp Williams of Mississippi was ut 
tered in reply to a taunt from Senator 
William Alden Smith of Michigan that 
the Democrats were presenting a dogma 
of free trade to the country: 

So far as I am individually concerned I have 
never been afraid of the word “free.” I have 
never been afraid of freedom of thought, of 
freedom of religion, or of freedom of trade. 


This is not meant to imply that Senator 
Williams wants this country to adopt free 
trade at once. He knows that is not possi- 
ble. But his intellect distinguishes be- 
tween what is fundamental in the rela 
tions of men with other men and what is 
expedient as men and nations are now 
constituted. 


Waste 
ROM the top of page 2115 to the bot 
tom of page 2119 of the current Con 
vressioual Record is taken up with the 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


debate on what was, to quote Congress 
man John J. Fitzgerald of Brooklyn: 

A very difficult, delicate, and unpleasant ques 
tion—the question arising between two members 
as to which of them should be entitled to a par 
ticular room. 

This represents a thousand words of 
talk and an hour of the time of 435 men 
who earn $7,500 a vear. The sight of 
135 men spending $100,000 worth of the 
nation’s money debating whether a door 
keeper should be paid $800 or $1,000 a 
year is not uncommon. <A nation that 
respects efficiency in business so much as 
ours does will not long tolerate this after 


the cause of it is understood. 


An Interesting Debate 


HILE the Senate is busy with the 

tariff bill the House has nothing to 
do. For this reason interesting debates 
spring up on subjects as to which there 
is no immediate prospect of legislation. 
Recently it was proposed to add to the 
large list of committees, into which Con 
gress is divided, one on roads. Instantly 
the question arose whether the National 
Government’s function in regard to roads 
shall consist of building them on a na 
tional scale, which shall begin somewhere 
and end somewhere, or whether it shall 
consist in giving fragmentary appropria 
tions to local roads. The latter would be 
more popular because it partakes of the 
nature of pork, like public buildings and 
river and harbor bills. Also, there arose 
increased evidence of the break-up of 
parties which is soon to come on the issue 
of State rights. It was interesting, for 
example, to hear a standpat Republican, 
Philip P. Campbell, who 
Neosho and eight other Kansas counties, 
talk like this about the distinction be 


tween State and Federal rights: 


represents 


I am ready to yield to any gentleman in 
the House who is still a believer in the old 
doctrine of State rights and State sovereignty ; 
who believes in that simple government which 
was advocated by the father of the Democratic 
party, Thomas Jefferson, that people in the 
townships were better judges of a road that 
should be built in a township than a bureau 
with its headquarters in Washington. 
Alexander Hamilton believed in a govern 
ment from Washington, while Thomas Jeffer- 
son believed that there could be better govern 
ment from Walnut Grove Township than from 
Washington. 
the country is veering toward Hamilton's view 
of government, and one condition of life after 


But as years have come and gone 


another is being turned over to the bureaus in 
Washington rather than being left in the hands 
of the people themselves. 


Questions About the Tariff 


Collier’s 
Washington which will be glad to 


maintains an office at 


answer questions about the tariff. 


The service is entirely without 


charge. Address 


Collier’s Washington Bureau 





Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


ON CONGRESS 


Mir. Campbell’s personal position is in 
dicated by the following passage 

Mr. Murpock—<And, as I understand the gen 
tleman, he would favor the proposition of the 
people of a given county determining what roads 
should be improved first? 

Mr. CAMPRELL—U ndoubtedl|y ; 
always subscribed myself as a political follower 
of Alexander Hamilton rather than of Thomas 
Jefferson. 


although I have 


Then comes the most conspicuous Stand- 
patter in Congress, Sereno EF. 
New York, with this ardent anti-Federal 


Payne of 


conviction: 

As far as I am concerned I would not appoint 
any committee. I would not have the Govern- 
ment go into the business of building the roads. 

This sentiment in favor of the Federal 
Government building roads came from a 
Democrat, Edward W. Pou of North 
Carolina: 

I was going to ask the gentleman if he did not 
think, inasmuch as up to this time we have spent 
$620,000,000 in digging out rivers and harbors, 
and have dumped a good many millions of money 
into New York Harbor and Philadelphia Harbor, 
that it is time we were doing something for 
roads out in Walnut Grove Township? 

Thereupon = a 
Frank W. 
this taunt: 


standpat Republican, 


Mondell of Wyoming, uttered 


This is a wonderful illustration of the com 
pelling power of an appropriation. In the years 
that I have been a member of this body I have 
noticed our Democratic friends rising in their 
places whenever opportunity offered to declare 
their undying allegiance to the doctrine of State 
rights, always to desert that position in the face 
of an appropriation, present or prospective. 


Then Congressman Mondell made this 


declaration, surprising in a_ thorough 
going standpat Republican: 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this legislation 
because I am of the opinion—and I voice that 
opinion as something of a Federalist and some 
thing of a Hamiltonian, if you pleasé—that it is 
impossible for the Federal Government to em 
bark upon a broad policy of national road build 
ing and to carry out that policy in a fair, just, 
and equitable manner. 
and a questionable step in the direction of break 


I helieve it is another 


ing down the very proper line established by the 
fathers between the powers and responsibilities 
and duties of the Federal Government and the 
sovereignty of the people within the States. 
All this debate occurred on the mere 
question of having a Congressional com 
mittee on the general subject of roads. 
Nothing of any consequence about roads 
will be done at the present session of Con 
gress, but these utterances are important 
nevertheless. It is certain that within a 
few vears the Federal Government will 
enter the field of national highways, and 
it is important that it begin right—and 
the right way is not the method of frag- 
mentary local appropriations after the 
Also, 
one of the most certain facts about the 


manner of river and harbor pork. 


future of politics is a general break-up of 
parties on the issue of State rights. The 
distinctions between State and Federal 
rights laid down by the Constitution have 
been made obsolete by electricity, com- 
merce, and progress. Those who cling to 
them do so only through tradition. <A 
new alignment must come through the 
necessity of dealing with conservation, 
national forests, water-power sites, elec 
tricitv, national highways, and railroads. 
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Preparing for “‘War in Air’ 


VERY few days an army o1 to be much used in warfare as at darkness of the night to direct a 


navy officer in some part of engine of destruction, for it is too terrific fire upon a besieged city are 
the world meets death in at unstable to do much of the work no longer figments of the fiction 
aeroplane. This is only one that a dirigible safely may perform writer's imagination They are 
evidence of the strong rivalry of the The aeroplane may be used for facts which only Germany, the most 
powers for supremacy in the air offense and defense. but finds its scientific nation in the world, has 
With startling abruptness we are createst 
French Government, which has done like the aeroplane, the dirigible can 


service in scout duty The realized until the present time. Un 
made to realize that the day of a 
for aviation than any othe fly by night. It can outride a gale 


new navy—the navy of the air—is more 
i It has «a radius of over 1,000 miles 


here. Whatever may be the ulti bation, las made the aeroplane 
mate future of the airship, it now “fifth arm” of the military organ Count Zeppelin, within the month 
appears as the most terrifying of all ization. The people fondly refer to flew from Baden Baden to Vienna 
modern engines of war 1 section of the motion-picture film their 
Five years ago the invention of made by Robert G. Fowler in his ing wings” of the army than any express train has ever 
the Wright brothers placed = the flight over the Panama Canal. The The aeroplane is the scout ship made the trip. The dirigible can 
United States at the head of all film is practically a relief map. Fow- of the air: the dirigible balloon is carry 3 tons of explosives and arma 
nations in aviation. To-day we are ler declares that by dropping a bomb the dreadnought Great) warships ment. The gun& can be operated 
at the foot, doing even less than at Gatun he could ruin the canal that can swoop down out of the without fear of disturbing the ba! 
Japan. The reason usually assigned 
for our inactivity has been that our geographical posi 











SOO air craft as the “protect Hi) miles, im S hours—less time 





tion makes us less liable to aerial attack than the closely 
grouped Puropean countries 

Within the past few months, however, an event has 
led some of us to doubt whether we are as immune as 
many have imagined Robert G. Fowler, an American 
aviator, flew across the Panama Canal Scientific men, 
including several of the engineers of the canal, have 
heretofore held that such a flight was impossible on 
account of the dangerous air currents. Fowler found that 
much of what was said—namely, that the currents were 
dangerous—was true. He flew in spite of warnings, and 
made a successful trip, showing that what seemed im 
possible a year before was quite practicable with a mod 
ern aeroplane. After his flight, in an interview with the 
writer, he declared 

“T could have done such damage to the canal that no 
ship could have passed through it for a year All that 
Was necessary Was to drop a bomb on the Gatun Spill 
way, and the Government could not have repaired the 
damage in less than twelve months.” . 

It should not be supposed from this that the aeroplane The King of Spain and the President of France inspecting ” French aeroplanes 














Japan, alert and progressive 
as always, is preparing 
for the future 


_ 
~ 





The Delta airship, latest of dreadnoughts, on her trial trip at Aldershot, England This, the invention of an Aus The menace from the air has resulted in the in 
The easy voyage of the German dirigibles through the air to France has convinced tralian, is a torpedo which vention of new weapons of defense This is the 
the Britons that they cannot hope to compete against these monsters with aeroplanes may be shot through the air latest German gun to ward off aeroplane attack 
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Gordon England flying in his waterplane over Brighton, England This photograph, taken from his plane, suggests what an aviator might do by 
dropping a bomb on the pier below. Such views as this have done much to excite the English with fear of an invasion by a foreign air fleet 





loon’s stability It is capable of re 
maining in the air for 40 hours, tray 
eling at a speed of 45 miles an hour 

Germany, While France and Eng 


land have been building aeroplanes, 


vs 
. 
SS 


and while our own CGovernment 





has been doing practically noth 
ing, has been steadily at work pet $ Uy 
fecting types of war balloons, but at 
the same time not neglecting the 
heavier-than-air machine Its war 
program calls for the expenditure 
of $32,500,000 for an air navy. 
According to figures compiled by 
the editor of “Flying”: “The United 
; ; States at present ranks about twen 
Dice. i ‘ as tieth in military aeronautics, behind 
all the first- and second-class powers 


A gE ee Oo ee TE re errr nnd their colonies-—-very much be 
, i i 


. hind Japan, China, Belgium, Switz 
erland, Brazil, Argentina, Australia 
and Morocco The actual equip 


ment consists of neroplanes,’ Y, 








Y The Flying Boat — Linking 
4 Air and Water 


y The hydroaeroplane forms a link hetween 
the navy of the sea and the navy of the air. 
This new type was built by Glenn Curtiss 
for Harold F. McCormick of Chicago, son- 
in-law of John D. Rockefeller. Curtiss lew 
with three passengers in a trial trip on 
Lake Keuka, N. Y. The machine went 
through the water at a speed of 50 miles an 
hour, but when this speed was increased it 





took to the air, traveling at the rate of a Y 
mile a minute Twenty Sportsmen have 

taken up ‘‘water flying’’ as an exciting Y 
form of recreation. Nearly all the great Count Zeppelin (with the white cap) and the Prince of Wales ( checked Chevillard making a daring turn UY 
European powers now have hydro corps cap) watching maneuvers at Berlin. Germany has 30 of these dirigibles at the French army maneuvers y 
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Editorial Comment 


What Is Happening 
NOUGH TIME 

and file, and it 
KENYON, Senator 
Chicago conference that there isn’t going to be any such amalgama 


the rank 
Senator 


NOW PASSED hear from 


Senator Cr 


HAS 
must 
soRAH, and the others who took part in the 


to 


be clear to M MINS, 


tion of the Republican and Progressive parties as they quite naturally 
hoped would make their somewhat equivocal position between the two 
parties more tenable. It is odd that men of sufficient familiarity with 
popular prejudices and convictions to have had fairly successful po 
litical experiences should so completely fail to grasp the spirit of the 
rank and file of the Progressive party. People who really understand 
that the individual in it 
actuated by a sort of evangelistic zeal to which the very word com 


the Progressive movement know voters are 


promise is repugnant. They would rather go it alone and emphasize 


their isolation even if some advantage for their propaganda were to 


be gained by compromise. Not everybody realizes that the Progres 
sives constitute by far the most powerful political party in the United 


If 


you find this generalization surprising, consider that it is based on 


States to-day. They are the largest homogeneous political unit. 
the assumption that a party which contains Wooprow WILsoN at one 
extreme at the Cuartes F. Murpuy ROGER 
SULLIVAN is not more homogeneous than the party which a year ago 
THEODORE Wittiam Barnes. The split 
party, may but 


and other extreme and 
in 
the 


Was 


contained RoosEVELT and 
the 
realignment is as certain as the principle that like seeks like. It 
MACAULAY that the mankind 


stituted as to fall naturally into two roughly 


Democratic when it comes, not be violent, 


who observed minds of all are so con 


equal groups those 
who cling to the past, distrusting change, and those who instinctivel) 
challenge precedent. This makes the English political divisions, Con 


servative and Liberal, natural. Something like this, something spon 
taneous and natural, is going to come out of the present chaotic con 
dition of American politics, and it can’t be 


Meantime 


hurried by conferences 
of Senator 


1910: 


talk of amalgamation. reminded 


the 


and we 


ure 


MMINS’S declaration at lowa State Convention in 


The Republican party cannot endure half progressive and half standpat. 


The cleavage he looked for has come, but apparently Senator CUMMINS 
hasn't fully decided which half he belongs with. 


The Human Side of the Protective Tariff 
E ARE INDEBTED to Dr. Hearn H. Wesr of Gulfport, Miss., 


for sending us this advertisement from the Biloxi ( Miss.) 
“Daily Herald”: 
WANTED 
FAMILIES ITH CHILDREN 
mostly twelve years of age and up, to work in cotton mill. Good pay, regula 
work, comfortable houses, healthy location near city Apply 
MosiLe Corton MILLS Mobile, Ala 


We don’t know what are the hours in these particular mills, nor what 
laws Alabama may have regarding child labor. The advertisement on 
its face carries a sufficiently sinister suggestion. Dr. Wesr adds: 


The hours in Southern cotton mills are from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., one hour at 
noon. As a rule, the roof is of glass, to give plenty of light. You can imagine 
twelve hours in a semitropical climate under a glass roof I know because I 
have worked many a long day in the cotton mills when a child 


In the same mail that brought this clipping from Dr. Wesr we received 
from Mr. SAMUEI of Salt Lake City, 
tained a timely quotation from the writings of ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
In 
report on manufacturers (Hamilton’s Works, Federal edition, Volume 
IX, page 9, October 29, 1790), he 


RUSSELI Utah, a letter which con 


HAMILTON was the father of protection in the United States. his 


said: 


of that in general and children rendered 


more useful, and the latter more early 


It is worthy remark women are 


useful by manufacturing establishments 


than they would otherwise be. Of the number of persons employed in the cotton 
of Britain it 
women and children, of whom the greater proportion 


manufactories Great is computed that four-sevenths of them are 


are children, and many of 


them of a tender age 


The theory of political economy that is just about crystallizing in the 
United the 


cy 


States, whatever it may think about protective tariff, 








Te ae 


ee 
ce si 


has a different notion of the position of women and children 


in organized society 
Child Workers 

HERE IS A SLOWLY DAWNING CONSCIENCE in buying. 
intervened, out of pity for 
But the 
distance to go when we think of the many things on sale in the shops 


Many women. even before the law 


dumb animals, refused to wear birds’ wings. we measure 
Which represent, in whole or part, the stuntmg toil of children kept 


from play by parental need or greed. 


The World Grows Better 


oe THE THREE YEARS ending with 1909, New York City 
vielded 1,339 killed and injured by reason of fireworks—more 


than the combined American casualties in the Revolutionary battles of 
Lexington, Bunker Hill, Fort Moultrie, White Plains, Fort Washington, 
Monmouth, and Cowpens combined—and these losses of ours were not 


among fighting men, but among youths and maidens, almost all under 


eighteen, and children, the sufferings of many of whom have been 
the most awful and pitiable known to medical science. Ten years 
ago there were 466 deaths (more than 400 of them lockjaw—tetanus) 
and 3,983 wounded; for 1909, 5,507 dead and injured. The 1909 


the shooting, the uproar, and the 
shouting did not die until three days had passed. In 1910 the casual 
ties were 2,923; in 1911, 57 dead and 1,546 wounded; in 1912, 41 killed 
947 In the 39 
against 546 in 1909; in penitent Massachusetts there were 45 as against 
£30 in 1909. 
ber of casualties for each of the last 
the 
in Philadelphia, for more enlightened celebra 
tions. Who will that patriotism is Alabama, 
Florida, New Mexico, the Carolinas, Dakota, Maine, 


in these States absolutely no casualties whatever have been recorded! 


Fourth was on Sunday, so that 


and wounded. I}linois casualties last vear were as 


Kven in Pennsylvania, which has had the largest num 


five vears, there has been marked 


improvement, evidently result of a powerful campaign in that 
State, and especially 
dare say lacking in 


South and vet 
Baltimore was, it would seem, the pioneer city in the agitation whieh 
has resulted so beneficently, with her ordinance that “no person shall 
throw, or fire any squib, rocket, cracker, torpedo, grenade, or 
other Den 
ver, Detroit, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Louisville, and Omaha soon fell 


cast, 


combustible or explosive preparation within the city.” 


into line, and the honor roll is likely soon to become inclusive of 


pretty much every municipality the land. 
pital lists of casualties came back filled; last vear they were returned 


in In other years lros 


with but few names or with a legend like this: “No cases this year; 


this city has had a sane Fourth.” 
Matrimony and the Income Tax 
HE DIFFICULTIES 


reasonably early marriages increase 


life in the way ol 


every day. 


which modern throws 
The high cost 
of living, the increasingly high standards, the ever greater length of 
time required in preparation for life, all combine to defer marriage 
until late in life. One would think that, with all the unavoidable obsta 
cles in the way of marriage, any law passed by our legislators which 
has any relation to matrimony would be as carefully framed as possi 
the 


measure has a clause which deliberately penalizes matrimony. 


income-tax 
Para 


ble to encourage the founding of families. Instead, 


graph D of that measure contains a clause to the effect that the tax 
with its $4,000 exemption shall be imposed on a family as a whole 


The effect of this is described by the “Woman's Journal”: 


Assume that a single man and a single woman each have an income of $3,000 


per year. Neither one is then taxable. But if they marry, found a home, and 


raise a family, thereby greatly increasing their expenses and responsibilities, 
and also, presumably, their usefulness to society, their incomes immediately 
become taxable, though they are actually much less well off financially than 
they were formerly. Such a tax is not properly termed an income tax. It 
should be called “A special tax upon marriage and families.” 


Of all unnecessary and stupid encouragements of race suicide and 
penalizations of youthful happiness, this is one of the most flagrant 
It hits the neither rich nor 
whose are the If the 


were arranged with the wisest attention to the present necessities ol 


hardest very persons, very very poor, 


children most needed for future. income tax 


the United States it would not only avoid the penalizing of early 
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marriage, but would also encourage large families by granting exemp 
tions from the hardships of the tax for every child added to the family. 


Under the Sun 


Hk WORLD is very old, but very much the same now as it was 

when the Gospels were written or when CoL_umeus sailed the 
seas. In Vieror Hveo’s “Hunehback of Notre Dame,” Quasimopo, 
the hunchback, is brought before Rowerr p’Esrourevit_e, Keeper of the 
Provostry of Paris, for trial and sentence. This was in 1482. Not a 
head of any distinction but passed through the hands of the Provost 
of Paris before it was delivered up to the executioner. At night the 
Provost retired to his charming home, situated in the Rue Galilee, to 
rest from the fatigue of having sent unfortunates to the block or to the 
little ceil, 11 feet long, 7 feet 4 inches 
in width, and 11 feet high, where the 
victims of the judicial wrath awaited 
flagellation or death. Uis davs of ill 
humor were the days on which he per 
formed his judicial functions, that he 
might be sure to have somebody on 
whom to vent his spleen in the name of 
the King, of the law, and of justice. 
The wheel, the gallows, and the rack 
watched for their prey as sharks prow] 
ing around a ship; and the populace, 
brutalized by the tyranny of law in the 
name of the King, made holiday of the 
sport of justice and brought their lunch 
baskets to the auto-da-fé. Were news 
papers anid periodicals then known, edi 
tors would have heen sent to the block 
for reproving the King or his ministers, 
but the liberty of the press would have 
been advanced bevond its present lim 
its. and Colonel Netson of the Kansas 
City “Star” would not have heen com 
pelled to await the slow process of legal 
quirks and quibbles to determine in his 
own mind whether an editor is to be 
come a periodic jailbird or a free citi 
zen of the twentieth century. But to go 
hack to the hunchback. He never knew 
what his offense was. “Here, vergers,” 
pronounced the judge, “take this fellow 
to the pillory ; let him be flogge l, and 


then turn him for an hour.” 


Still Alive 


ae’ ING isa habit difficult to break. 
Forme l\ the patent-me licine com 
bination, blithe \ conceiving themselves to be the masters of a slavish 
daily press, cracked the whip of the famous “red clause” contract over 
the back of any editor who refused to do their dirty work, editorially. 
Still the old spirit breaks out occasionally. Here it is, the “red clause” 
essentially unchanged, in a S10.40 advertising contract offered by Nel 
son Chesman & Co., for a fake “woman’s remedy,” known as Wine of 
Cardui, to the “Cumberland Progressive” of Appalachia, Va., and em 
bodying this humiliating proposition : 

In case any law unfavorable to patent medicines is enacted during the life 


of this contract contract may be canceled pro rata if desired. 


This is the ingenious scheme of which its inventor, Frank Cuenry, 
former president of the Proprietary Association of America, said: 

I have carried this through, and know it is a success. I know the papers 
Will accept it 
ity [for legislation adverse to patent medicines] on the newspapers. I think 


Here is a thing that costs us nothing. It throws the responsibil 


this is pretty near a sure thing 
By no means “a sure thing” with a paper like the “Cumberland Pro 
gressive.” Its editor sends us the contract form with colloquial and 
emphatic comment as follows 

Here’s one of those festive patent-medicine skin-game propositions. Do we 
bite? We do not 
And he informed the nostrum makers that they were “exploiters of 
hewspapers and that they might go to Limbo for all he cared.” This, 
we believe, is the characteristic spirit of latter-day journalism. 








Popular Whisky Brands—No. 4 





Black River Whisky. 























Self- Conquest 
He” IMPORTANT loom the thousand and one things that fill the 

daily life, vet how trivial is the bulk of them! To separate the 
realities from the unrealities, the significant from the trifling and 
nonessential—that surely is the first step to self-knowledge, the one 
and only royal road to self-conquest. And self-knowledge, the brief 
but grand summary of the Socratic philosophy, can come only from 
self-contemplation. Ten minutes a day saved from the turmoil of 
existence and given to meditation are enowgh to illumine and beau 
tify life. 
ing, brave or cowardly, firm or vacillating, according as he meets 
life under our gaze. 
scarcely an effort. 


How simple it is to judge another: he is honest or shift 


We judge easily, automatically almost, with 
But no sooney do we apply that method of judg 
ing to ourselves with calmness and 
sincerity of purpose than at once life 
is lifted to a new, a higher, plane. We 
view it then as a valley is seen from 
a hill, with every one of the myriad 
objects falling into the perspective 
proper to its size. Then the judge that 
is Within us separates the real from 
the unreal, the gold from the dross. We 
appraise ourselves as strangers and, 
perhaps for the first time, make our 
own acquaintance. Ten minutes a day, 
if no more, but those minutes faith 
fully and sincerely emploved, must 
surely lead far toward ultimate self 
conquest, and will in any case tlood 
life with contentment and open vistas 
of happiness. 
Solving the Social Evil 

T WILL take all the fine white light 

of the “superior person” and all the 
heat of the strong man to make so 
much as a dent Who solves the prob 
lem, even in small part, will have more 
lasting glory than if he had stormed 
through the world masterfully, or were 
an “interesting temperament,” sitting 


aloof in all the loneliness of wings 
The Working Girl 
N DAYS when all in the community 


lived hard, there was tiot so much 


mental suffering as there is now, where 


‘The Whisky with 
the Mourning After’”’ 


some live brightly and others are as 


gly 


sharply marked in drabness as the u 
duckling. These contrasts in richness 
of dress stuffs and liveliness of entertainment are nowhere so empha 
sized as in the modern city, where working girls are gathered by 
thousands. Dress and amusement are the two earlY expressions of 
personality to the girl. It is through them as mediums that she 
enters into possession of her world, that she achieves her sense of 
being alive, a member of the community. She longs for the easements 
of life which she sees more favored women enjoving, the graces which 
dress reveals and leisure enhances. For what does life mean to the 
girl? It means late hours of work at rush seasons, the sudden dis 
charge from work. the being out of work for many weeks, fines for 
lateness, but no extra pay for overtime work. It means slim meals, 
shabby clothing, a dreary hall bedroom (if living alone), or sharing 
a room with several children (if living at home). Her recklessness 
is fed by the nagging rules and fines of the store. She is not permitted 
to find pride in her work, because many little things humiliate her. 
She learns to accept her lot with a toss of her head and without invest 
ing too much of personal caring in it. Life confronts the girl with that 
choice between overwork through dull vears and a leap into excitement. 
She thinks she can win the desirable beauty of dress and the evenings of 
happiness only by selling that precious essence of her being which all 
previous ages have guarded for her. Always her chastity has been pro 
tected by father and brother, by church, and by the watchful commu 
nitv. Now for the first time in history that chastity is intrusted to 


her voung eager self for safe-keeping or for bartering. 
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For three matches in succession, America has defeated England at polo. Our photograph, taken on the Meadow Brook, Long Island, field, is a glimpse of 
fast play in the first game, which ended with a score of 5 1-2 goals to 3. The second match was won by the narrowest possible margin, 4 1-2 to 4 1-4 
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hh As a Memorial, Georgia Clubwomen Issue a 
YG 

y 126-Page Newspaper 





Y 

Y oe Atlanta “Constitution” appeared 
Y n few weeks ago with a Wednesdays 
Y, : . 

Y edition of 126 pages, evel line written 
Yy by Georgia lubwomen The edition is 


dedicated to the late Mrs. Ella Ff. White 
and its profits are to be given to an 
to meet some of the 


endowment fun 


annual expenses of the Georgia Federa 





Y 
Y tion of Women’s Clubs, of which Mrs 
g White was president The clubwomen 
worked for three months to make thei 
memorial memorable They not only 
wrote every line of the news; they also 
A New All-Around solicited every advertisement, So sty 
. cessful were they that for many days 
Champion afterward the “Constitution” was del 
, : uged with letters and telegrams of appre 
Ya margin of 22% points, | ( ed jn ( i eke 4 ) | 
T — ciation The Mavor of Fitzgerald, Ga., , 
Thompson, a Princeton theological ; b ; ' 0 
ray wis s< XI i thit »* Telegraphes 
student, has bettered James Thorpe’s ' , osu tant aa aC ; i pie 
..a9 . . Constitut ”" to se : opy to 
totals as all-around world’s champion a \ nog ; rae ang Ka cm 
‘ eS 1e avor ver WwW ansas 
in athletics Their showings follow the lavor of every 60 nin wan 
The clubwomen of the West have 
Thorpe Thompson ‘ ‘ 
100 vards 10 3-5 accomplished much for their States, 
Shot put $4.55 1-S 13.2 1-2 and IT want them to know what oul 
High jump G1 1-S 5.1 1-2 Georgia women are doing.” he ex 
Half-mile walk 3.48 5443 plained 
Hammer , 122.10) 126.4 Our photograph shows three of the 
Pole yault 6 10 clubwomen reporters interviewlhs 
Mevar nrdles . On 3 or. ss Gr. Woe : f lente 
120-yard hurdle 16 2 lf The Kaiser, with his cousin, the Kine of England—a photograph Mayor Jame “lw oe of rer ! 
5; d weigh "0 T , The 0 j st aff: | ol 
L 56-pound weight. 26.2 —' taken the week of the wedding of the Kaiser's daughter to Prince fhey found him “most affable and non 
G7 Broad jum pei 21.4 1-2 Ernest Augustus. Following this fete, the Kaiser has been celebrat- mimittal—very He refused at fi 
Y ile ru th Deed Lned to \ thing : { nbe s rnge 
GtiG Mile rut -' ing the twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession to the German throne iy anything at all about suffrage 
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Minnesota's County Jail Schoolrooms 
As THE result of experimental work by Mrs. Siewert found, even in the early 
Mrs. Ada Van Wormer Siewert of Du stages of her experiment, that men 
luth, the State of Minnesota has adopted a in jail, with nothing to distract their . 
Y, The policy of the Manual Arts High School of Los Angeles is to measure providing that schools may be estab attention, can, if they will, make sur 
encourage originality and constructive ability. Sanford Williams, lished in county jails. It had not been gen prisingly rapid progress. A prisoner 
seventeen years old, did something in the nature of ‘‘thesis work’’ erally believed before that the plan would who was unable to read when he first 
by building a motor boat 23 feet long with a 10-horsepower engine prove practical for short-term offenders became one of Mrs. Siewert’s pupils 
mastered the First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth Vrimers in two and a half 
months. His spelling kept pace with 
his newly acquired knowledge. At the 
Y end of that time he was able to write 


an intelligible English letter—this with 
only two lessons a week. Most of the 


prisoners, moreover, have been found 





eager to learn and to help instruct 





Yy their fellow students. A number of 
Yi those taught in jail have continued 
yy studying after their release. Many 
Z short-term men sought instruction in 
night classes in the public schools. 
Our photograph shows two of the pris 
oners Who are receiving instruction 

under the new system. 
Y, The new law does not require all 


counties to adopt the plan, but leaves 
action optional with the county boards. 


Journalists Who Won a 





New Degree 





By H. J. MACKAY, B.J., U. of Mo., ‘13 nalists not to theorizing but 
_pro™ the seniors in the School of to practicing the profession 
Journalism of the University of — itself The “laboratory 


Missouri was conferred this year a work is done on the Uni 
degree new in the history of educa versity Missourian an 


tion, that of Bachelor of Journalism evening daily covering the 





The new degree was given in this news both of the university 


the fifth vear since the establishment and of the town of Columbia. In the spirit of hundreds of June’s reunions. Columbia graduates burlesquing polo 


of Missouri's School of Journalism, 





to twenty-two young men and women 


who have been combining professional 


with academic training They are : 
students who, for example, in the . e 
' : ’ . 
course of a day have attended classes m4 
in Greek and classes in advertising, a - s 
‘ bs i | ae l 
. 4} 


lecture in ethies, and a laboratory 
period in news gathering If the 


school has accomplished its purpose, 
they have gained more from. this 
combination than they .would have 
found in an academic course followed 
by an apprenticeship in a newspaper 
office. 

The photograph reproduced above 


is of this year’s graduates at work in 





the school’s laboratory Realizing ~ =. 

that in newspaper work, even more ne eel 

than in other lines, practice makes 

proficient, Missouri set her young jouw Wellesley’s crew of 1913, which lowered by seven minutes the record of its college for the Charles River course 








The Knocking on the 


Door 


‘THE departure of Fu-Manchu is as 

lurid and ambiguous as his com- 
ing. It is with regret that we present 
the last account of him and of Smith 
and Dr. Petrie and Karamaneh. 





66 UT there in the mist,” said Nayland Smith, 
“it all seemed very unreal.” 

“I wish it had been!” 

“Amen to that, Mr. Weymouth. But your 
brother made a gallant finish. If ridding the world 
of Fu-Manchu were the only good deed to his credit, 
his life had been well spent.” 

James Weymouth, brother of the well-known Scot- 
land Yard man, smoked a while in thoughtful silence. 
Though but four and a half miles south-southeast of 
St. Paul’s, the quaint little cottage, with its rustic gar- 
den, shadowed by the tall trees which had so lined the 
village street before motor busses were, was a spot 
as peaceful and secluded as any in broad England. 
But another shadow lay upon it to-day—chilling, fear- 
ful. An incarnate evil had come out of the dim East, 
and in its dying malevolence had touched this home. 

“There are two things I don’t understand about it, 
sir,” continued Weymouth. “What was the meaning 
of the horrible laughter which the river police heard 
in the fog? And where are the bodies?” 

The girl seated beside me shuddered at the words. 
Smith, whose restless spirit granted him little repose, 
paused in his aimless wanderings about the room and 
looked at her. 

In these latter days of his Augean labors to purge 
England of the unclean thing which had fastened upon 
her, my friend was more lean and nervous looking than 
I had ever before known him to be. His long residence 
in Burma had rendered him spare and had burned his 
naturally dark skin to a coppery hue; but now his 
gray eyes had grown feverishly bright, and his face 
so lean as at times to appear positively emaciated. 

“This lady may be able to answer your first ques- 
tion,” he said. “She and her brother were for some 
time in the household of Dr. Fu-Manchu. In fact, 
Mr. Weymouth, Karamanéh, as her name implies, 
was a slave.” 


EYMOUTH glanced at the beautiful, troubled 
W face, with scarcely veiled distrust. 

“You don’t look as though you had come 
from China, miss,” he said, with a sort of unwilling 
admiration. 

“I do not come from China,” replied Karamanéh. 
“My father was a pure Bedouin. But my history 
does not matter.” (At times there was something 
imperious in her manner, and to this her musical 
accent added force.) “When your brave brother, 
Inspector Weymouth, and Dr. Fu-Manchu were swal- 
lowed up by the river, Fu-Manchu held a poisoned 
needle in his hand. The laughter meant that the 
needle had done its work. Your brother had become 
mad !” 

Weymouth turned aside to hide his emotion. 

“What was on the needle?’ he asked huskily. 

“It was something which he prepared from the 
venom of a kind of swamp adder,” she answered. “It 
produces madness, but not always death.” 

“He would have had a poor chance,” said Smith, 
“even had he been in complete possession of his senses. 
At the time of the encounter we must have been some 
considerable distance from shore, and the fog was 
impenetrable.” 

“But how do you account for the fact that neither 
of the bodies has been recovered?” 

“Ryman of the river police tells me that persons 
lost at that point are not always recovered—or not 
until a considerable time later. 

There was a faint sound from the room above. The 
news of that tragic happening out in the mist upon 
the Thames had prostrated poor Mrs. Weymouth. 

“She hasn’t been told half the truth,” said her 
brother-in-law. “She doesn’t know about—the poi 
soned needle. What kind of fiend was this Dr. Fu 
Manchu?’ He burst out into a sudden blaze of furi- 
ous resentment. 
have let mighty little leak into the papers. 
he? Who was he?’ 


“John never told me much, and you 
What was 


}\ 





He addressed the words half to Smith, half to 
Karamanéh 

“Dr. Fu-Manchu,” replied the former, “was the ulti 
mate expression of Chinese cunning; a phenomenon 
such as occurs but once in many generations. He was 
a superman of incredible genius, who, had he willed, 
could have revolutionized science. There is a super 
stition in some parts of China according to: which, 
under certain peculiar conditions (one of which is 
proximity to a burial ground), an evil 
spirit of incredible age may enter into the body of 
a new-born infant. All my efforts thus far have 
not availed me to trace the genealogy of the man 
ealled Dr. Fu-Manchu. Even Karamanéh cannot 
help me in this. But I have sometimes thought that 
he was a member of a certain very old Kiangsu fam- 
ily—and that the peculiar conditions I have men 
tioned prevailed at his birth!” 


deserted 


shortly and quite mirthlessly. 
“Poor old Weymouth!” he jerked. “I suppose 
my labors are finished; but I am far from triumphant. 
Mrs. Weymouth’s con- 


prin observing our looks of amazement, laughed 


Is there any improvement i 
dition?” 

“Very little.” was the reply; “she has lain in a semi 
conscious state since the news came. No one had any 
idea she would take it so. At one time we were afraid 
her brain was going. She seemed to have delusions.” 

Smith spun around upon Weymouth. 

“Of what nature?” he asked rapidly. 

The other pulled nervously at his mustache. 

“My wife has been staying with her,” he ex- 
plained, “since—it happened; and for the last 
three nights poor John’s widow 
half-past 
some one was 


has 





at the same time 
two—that 
knocking on the door.” 

“What door?” 

“That door yonder—the 
street door.” 

All our eyes turned in 
the direction indicated. 

“John often came home 
at half-past two from the 
continued Wey 

naturally 
Mary was 


vard,” 
mouth, “so we 
thought poor 
wandering in her 
tut last night—and it’s not 
to be wondered at—my) 
wife couldn't sleep, and she 


mind 


was wide awake at half 
past two.” 
“Well.” 
Nayland 
standing before him, alert, 
bright-eved. 
“She heard it, too!” 


HE sun was stream 

I ing into the cozy lit 
tle sitting room: but 

I will confess that Wey 


mouth’s words chilled me 
uneannily. Karamanéh laid 


Smith was 


her hand upon mine in a 
quaint, childish fashion pe- 4 


culiarly her own liet 
hand was eold, but it 
touch thrilled me Foi 


eried out Uf, 


COLLIER’S 


Fu-Manchu X 
By Sax Rohmer 


Karamanéh was not a child but a rarely beautiful 
girl, a pearl of the East such as many a monarch has 
fought for. 

“What then?’ asked Smith. 

“She was afraid to move 
window !” 

My friend turned and stared hard at me. 

“A subjective hallucination, Vetrie?’ 

“In all probability,” I replied. “You should arrange 
that your wife be relieved in her trying duties, 
Mr. Weymouth. It is too great a strain for an in- 
experienced nurse.” 


F ALL that we had hoped for in our pursuit of 
FusManchu, how little had we accomplished! Ex- 


cepting Karamaneéh and her brother (who were 


afraid to look from the 


victims and not creatures of the Chinese doctor), not 
one of the formidable group had fallen alive into our 
hands. Dreadful crimes had marked Fu-Manchu’s 
passage through the land. Not one-half of the truth 
(and nothing of the later developments) had _ been 
made public. Nayland Smith’s authority was sufficient 
to control the press. 

In the absence of such a veto a veritable panic must 
have seized upon the entire country, for a monster 
a thing more than humanly evil—existed in our midst. 

Always Fu-Manchu’s secret activities had centered 
about the great waterway. There was much of poetic 
justice in his end, for the Thames had claimed him 
who so long had used the stream as a highway for 
the passage to and fro for his secret forces. Gone 
now were the yellow men who had been the instru- 
ments of his evil will: gone was the giant intellect 
which had controlled the complex murder machine. 
Karamanéh, whose beauty he had used as a lure, at 
last was free, and no more with her smile would tempt 
men to death—that her brother might live. 












I am ashamed to confess the extent of 
the horror that came upon me. James 
Weymouth raised his hands, as if 
to thrust away from him that awful 
thing in the door. He was babbling 
— prayers, I think, but wholly 
** Hold him, Petrie!’ 


incoherent. 


) 
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is 


le 
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Mans there are, I doubt not. who will regard the 
Eastern girl with horror I ask their forgiveness iu 
No man having 
Many, 
having looked into her lovely eyes, had they found 


that I regarded her quite differently. 


seen her could have condemned her unheard. 


there what I found, must have forgiven her almost 
any crime. 

That she valued human life but little was no matter 
for wonder. Her nationality—her history—furnished 
adequate excuse for an attitude not condonabie in a 
European equally cultured, 

But, indeed, let me confess that hers was a nature 
incomprehensil le to me in some respects. The soul 
of Karamanth was a closed book to my shortsighted 
Western eyes. But the body of Kfiramanéh was ex- 
quisite ; her beauty of a kind that was a key to the 
most extravagant rhapsodies of Eastern poets. Her 
eyes held a challenge wholly Oriental in appeal; her 
lips, even in repose, were a taunt. And herein East 
is West and West is East. 

Finally, despite her lurid history, despite the scorn- 
ful self-possession of which I knew her capable, she 
was an unprotected girl—in years, I believe, a mere 
child—whom Fate had cast in my way. At her re- 
quest we had booked pessage for her brother and 
herself to Egypt. The boat sailed in three days. But 
Karamaneh’s beautiful eyes were sad; often Z de 
tected tears on the black lashes. Shall I endeavor to 
describe my own tumultuous, conflicting emotions? It 
would be useless, since I know it to be impossible. 
For in those dark eves burned a fire I might not see; 
those silken lashes veiled a message I dared not read. 


AYLANIT) SMITIL was not blind to the facts of 
N the complicated situation. I can truthfully as 

sert that he was the only man of my acquaint 
ance who, having come in contact with Kéaramanéh, 
had kept his head 

We endeavored to divert her mind from the re- 
cent tragedies by a round of amusements, though with 
poor Weymouth’s body still at the mercy of unknown 
waters Smith and I made but a poor show of gayety; 
and I took a gloomy pride in the admiration which 
our lovely companion everywhere excited. I learned 
in those days how rare a thing in nature is a really 
beautiful woman. 

One afternoon we found ourselves at an exhibition 
of water colors in Bond Street. Karamanéh was in- 
tensely interested in the subjects of the drawings, 
which were entirely Egyptian. As usual she furnished 
matter for comment among the other visitors, as did 
the boy, Aziz, her brother, whom we had rescued from 
a living grave in the house of Dr. Fu-Manchu. 

Suddenly Aziz clutched at his sister’s arm, whis 


pering rapidly in Arabic. I saw her peachlike color 
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‘‘The professor was out East the last time I was 
there, sir. I often used to see him. But he’s an 
eccentric old gentleman. Seems to live in a world of 
his own. He’s recently back from China, I think’’ 
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fade; saw her become pale and wild-eyed—the hunted 
Kairamanéh of the old days. She turned to me 

“Dr. Petrie, he says that Fu-Manchu is here!” 

“Where?” 

Nayland Smith rapped out the question violently, 
turning in a flash from the 
examining. 

“In this room!” she whispered, glancing furtively, 
affrightedly about her. “Something tells Aziz when he 
is near; and I, too, feel strangely afraid. Oh, can it 
be that he is not dead!” 

She held my arm tightly. 
ing the room with big, velvet black eyes. I studied 
the faces of the several visitors, and Smith was star- 
ing about him with the old alert look, and tugging 
nervously at the lobe of his ear. The name of the 
giant foe of the white race instantaneously had strung 
him up to a pitch of supreme intensity. 

Our united scrutinies discovered no figure which 
could have been that of the Chinese doctor. Who 
could mistake that long, gaunt shape, with the high, 
mummylike shoulders and the indescribable gait which 
I can only liken to that of an awkward cat? 

Then, over the heads of a group of people who stood 
by the doorway, I saw Smith peering at some one—at 
Step- 
ping aside, I, too, obtained a glimpse of this person. 

As I saw him, he was a tall, old man, wearing a 
black Inverness coat and a rather shabby silk hat. 
He had long white hair and a patriarchal beard, wore 
smoked glasses and walked slowly, leaning upon a 
stick. 

Smith’s gaunt face paled. 


picture which he was 


Her brother was search- 


some one who passed across the outer room. 


With a rapid glance at 
Kiramanéh, he made off across the room. 
Could it be Dr. Fu-Manchu? 


ANY days had passed since, already half choked 
M by Inspector Weymouth’s iron grip, Fu-Manchu, 

before our own eyes, had been swallowed up by 
the Thames. Even now men were seeking his body 
and that of his last victim. Nor had we left any stone 
anturned. Acting upon information furnished by 
Kiramanéh, the police had searched every known 
haunt of the murder group. But everything pointed 
to the fact that the group was disbanded and dis- 
persed; that the lord of strange deaths who had ruled 
it was no more. 

Yet Smith was not satisfied. Neither, let me con- 
fess, was I. Every port was watched, and in sus- 
pected districts a kind of house-to-house patrol had 
been instituted. Unknown to the great public, in those 
days a secret war waged—a war in which all the avail- 
able forces of the authorities took the field against 
one man! But that one man was the Evil of the 
East incarnate. (Continued on page 31) 


In the House of the 





Livir 


HILDHOOD is innocent every- 
where, and sordidness and sin are 
never sadder than when seen through 
its candid eyes. But children are the 
ones to find goodness wherever goodness 
is, even in the unsuspected places, and 
“*Bubbles’’ sought it out unerringly. 


sé 


UBBLES” sat down on the bottom step in the 
hall and considered. 
All day the house had slumbered, with heavy 
curtains drawn over the windows and the 
Soon, very soon, Bubbles knew, it would 
Waken to life and gayety. Meanwhile the moments 
hung long on her hands. What should she do to 
amuse herself? She frowned prodigiously and _ slid 
her small slippered feet to and fro on the soft rug. 


doors shut. 


Presently her brow cleared. A smile stole over her 
baby face and made little dimples at the corners of 
her mouth. She had thought of a new game to play. 
It was to see how far back she could remember. 

She drew a long. deep breath—she could ’member 
Way, ’way back! The first memory was of a dog 
that frightened her. She didn’t remember if it was 
a big dog, as high as the balustrade she leaned against, 
or only a tiny one; but it barked, and Pearl came 
Tunning and picked her up, and Bubbles was com 
forted and happy in a moment. Then there was the 


i Death 


fluffy white kitty that Pearl had brought her. Bub 
bles had loved it “mos’ to def,” and Pearl had given 
her a new ribben every day to tie round its neck, 
until—until one day Bubbles dropped the kitty out of 
the window to see if it could fly—and it couldn't! 
And when Bubbles ran down to it, the kitty had gone 
to sleep, and there was red paint on its fur, and it 
got all over Bubbles’s fingers too! And it wouldn't 
wake up—and it wouldn't wake up! And Mme 
Rosa said it was dead, and so did Elise and Maud 
and Vivienne and Maybelle, and—oh, all of them! 
And Bubbles ran upstairs and asked Pearl what it 
meant to be dead, and Pearl said that it meant 
that the kitty had gone to sleep and would never 
wike up, and it would never be sick or hurt or 
sorry again. And Bubbles asked her what kitties 
had to be sorry about? And VDearl laughed a little 
and told her it was only people who had to be 
sorry about anything—and te “run away and don't 
bother Pearl with questions!” 


ND then—and then—Bubbles sighed and stretched 
A her arms over her head. She could remember a 
lot, but most of it was mixed up with Pearl—oh, 
yes, all the girls were sweet to Bubbles, but Pearl did 
the nicest things for her. Vearl used to let her creep 
into bed with her sometimes in the morning and lie 
until Bubbles got restless—then she had to go down- 
stairs and stay with Lily, the black cook. It was 
Pearl who told her why they called her Bubbles 
when she was a little, weeny, teeny baby she used to 
try so hard to talk, and nothing would come but bub- 


By C. Hilton-Turvey ° 


bles! But now she could talk as fast as anyone, and 
she could count up to five—'most up to ten! But 
earl called her something else—Bubbles disremem- 
bered just what—and sometimes, when she cuddled 
Bubbles up and kissed her, she called her “Mother’s 
Candy Lamb!” 


O ONE called her that any more—not since the 
N day they found Pearl lying in bed—fast asleep, 

like the white kitty 
a tiny little bottle in her hand, and some of the stuff 
had run out over Pearl's lacy dress, and it smelled—oh, 
so queer! And they said Vearl hadn't had time to 
put the cork back before it took her. Now what did 
they mean by that? And they waited till night, and 
then they carried Pearl downstairs and put her in 
a long, black box. And they lifted Bubbles up and 
told her to “kiss poor Vearl.” And when they put 
her down again, Bubbles told Mme. Rosa that Pearl 
would never be sorry again. And Mme. Rosa said: 


and so cold! And there was 


te 


“My goodness! what put that into the kid’s head! 
Elise took her upstairs and kept her a long while, 
and when she came down again VPearl had gone. 
Pubbles had never seen her since. And then 

The hall door opened. 
doorway. 

Bubbles shrank into the shadow of the balustrade. 
It was “Mr. Sam,” and he was “full again.” She 
waited till he staggered past her to the end of the 
corridor, leaving a trail of tobacco smoke and whisky 


A man stood swaying in the 


fumes. Oh, yes, he was full all right, Bubbles observed 
aloud, nodding wisely after him, and he would get 
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his from Mme. Resa! She let him get as full 

liked in the morning when there was “nothin’ d 
but when he came in at this hour—my! madam 
pended on him to shake the rough-housers, and 


he couldn't, then Lily 
the kitchen, and she and Mme 


housers on to the pavement and shut 


the door. But Mme. Rosa said it 
didn’t look well—and neither it did! 

There was a swish of soft. soft 
draperies upstairs along the hall. 


halfway up before the 
She rattled at 


Bubbles 
bathroom door closed. 


was 


the knob. “Oh, Elise, is it you?” 
“No, lovey dove,” answered a 
drawly voice from within, “it’s May 


belle. Run and get the powder box 
off my dressing table 
kiddo !” 

Bubbles skipped 
rand, singing under her breath a song 
heard the night before. She didn’t 
know all the words—just the chorus: 
“You've got to get a strangle hold to 
keep your mash!” Bubbles thought it 
was “right pretty.” 

The powder delivered, she peeped 
into the other rooms. Verna was still 
sleeping, tossing about restlessly, her 


there’s a nice 


guyliy on her er- 


head tied up in a wet bandage. 
Daisy was in a bad temper. She 
chased Bubbles out and locked the 


Elise was wide awake, fix 
Bubbles 


door. But 
ing her hair in a 
came and stood beside her, watching 
while Elise twisted and 
in hairpins and took 


new way. 
interested]) 
patted and put 
them out again. 


RESENTLY Vivienne lounged in, 
half dressed and yawning. With 


her came Carmen, the inevitable 


cigarette between her lips. Bubbles 
snuggled up closer to Elise. She 
didn’t like Carmen—Carmen teased 
her and blew smoke right into her 
eyes till she blinked and coughed. 
“Hello, Bub!” she sang out to the 


child in her deep loud voice. “Been 
out playing with the neighborhood 


brats to-day?” 


Bubbles wriggled with embarrass 
ment, standing on one foot. It was a 
sore point with her. She would 
never forget the time she ventured 
gleefully out and joined a group of 
children playing ring-a-round-a-rosie 


in the street. <A horrified shriek re 
sounded. 
Half a indignant 


swooped down and dragged their off 


dozen mothers 


spring away, leaving Bubbles stand 
ing dazed and alone, her hands still 


stretched out as if they clasped those 
of her new-found playmates. 
been content to stay in the kitchen « 
games in the back yard. 

“Oh, Carmen!” Vivienne protested, 
that kid!” 


Carmen 


eon 


smiled lazily. She put a f 


r play ik 


ciga 


fresh 


as he 


oin’,” 
: de 


when 


had to come tearing up out of 
Rosa pushed the rough 


After that Bubbles had 


mnely 


“do quit pickin’ 


rette 


between her full red lips, lighting it from the stub of 


the old one She was fond of 


tropical nature ran side by side with 


Bubbles, but 


love il 
cruelty. 


1 her 


“Do 


you [puff, puff] remember the night [puff] that Bub 


bles chased away the young goody-goody who was just 


getting on to the game—making goo-g 


oos at Ve 


‘Have you got any little girls? says Miss Bub, and 
climbs up in his lap and takes his cheeks between 
her hands. ‘N-no,” says Goody-goody, as red as a 
beet. ‘But you'll have them some day, won't you?’ 
she goes on as innocent as you please. And up jumps 
Goody-goody as pale as his shirt front. ‘I pray God 
I may be worthy to have them!’ he chokes. And out 
he flies, and poor Verna was out one mash!” Carmen 


flicked the ash 
cigarette with one slim finger. 

Bubbles toward 
quivered. 

“Come back, honey!” 
back and I'll you for 
madame will let you help serve the ce 
like that?’ 


laughed wickedly and 
the « 
into her eye 
Elise afte 
to-night; 


began to edge 
She dug her fist 
called 


you 


UBBLES came skipping back to 
Flise’s neck in a rapturous hug. 


lightly off her 


loor. He 
vr her. 

and pet 
wktails 


“Come 


‘haps 


won't 


hang around 


Elise rose and went down the hall with Bubbles 


ari 
vard 


tagging after. Presently she came back, her 
full of dainty things from the youngster’s \ 
robe. 

“Now nobody is to kid Bubbles—she’s stood enough 
nousense!” announced Elise with determination. 


unbuttoned the 


the 


spoke she 


her 


she 


danced washstand to 


over to 


child’s 


linen f 


sponge off 


As 
rock, 


hands and face, and, perching her on a chair, changed 


the scuffed slippers for fresh 


blue socks. 


white ones, 


and 


pate 





- she chirped, ‘‘I’m going 
to make a little princess of you!’’ Bub- 
bles turned round slowly for inspection 


Now, honey,’’ 





Carmen smiled amusedly and threw herself on the 
couch. 

Vivienne trailed across the room and ran blue rib- 
bons in the filmy white dress. 

Soon Bubbles stood before them, looking like a 


child. She palpitated with 
hardly able to keep still till the 


The abbreviated 


lovely dream eagerness 


to be admired two 


girls finished. frock showed the soft 


dimpled shoulders, the babyish curves of the arms and 


throat, the chubby knees emerging from the short 
lacy skirt 

SLISE looked at her with pursed-up lips, then 
‘, clapped her hands. She fluttered over to the 


rummaged, returning with a 
that had 
she chirped, “I’m 


She brushed 


chiffonier and 
wreath of 
“Now. 


little princess of you!” 


forget-ine-nots adorned a hat 


make a 


going to 


the child’s thick 


honey,” 


gold hair till it glistened, and crowned her with the 
tiny blue flowers and their pinky buds and green 
leaves. 

Bubbles looked like a small and very innocent 
dryad. She turned round slowly for inspection 


Carmen nodded languid approval. “You'll 
a meal ticket to-night,” 
“Cunnin’ ’ittle sing!” 


Bubbles to her and kissing her .affectionately. 


sure get 
she averred. 

murmured Vivienne, drawing 
“But 


you’re too pale—come let Vivienne touch you up a 
bit.” As she spoke, the girl took Elise’s rouge box 
off the dressing table and tinged the baby cheeks 


till they like pink roses, to Bubbles’s infinite 


delight. 
The child 


ting 


glowed 


while the girls dressed, trot 
primly, not 


round 
to another, but 


hung 


from one “room very 


to “muss up” her clean dress In each room she 


heard unrestrained conversation—the girls were care 


she put many an obscure remark away in 


little head to 
of the evening that fol 


less—and 
leisure. 
Bubbles 


was allowed 


her serious disentangle at her 
In the 


was overjoyed to mingle 
The revels that 


guvety lowed, 


as fully as she 


ler and 


seemed a 


wilder 
the 


waxed wi 


perfectly legitimate part of life to innocent mind 
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that had never known any other modes and manners 


But het 


infinitely pathetic 


naive comments thereon would have been 


revelations of terrible thir vs. 
The 
made up the foul current in 


tragic 
to those outside her world who knew and cared 
sinister happenings that 
the child drifted were the 
of life to 
So she 
little 


serve 


which mere commonplaces 


her meager understanding 
bobbing about 
the 


much in 


went with a 
two 


tray helping maids 
the 


of one taking part i 


drinks, spirit 
fair 


The small 


ra church 
late. 


slippers 


The evening 
feet in their 
on their errands. 
with 


grew 
white flagged 
The great blue eyes 
misted Bubbles 
an out-of-the-way corner, 


sought 
and, curling 


sleep. 


up on a pile of cushions, was 


SOOn 


asleep, drowsily conscious of the 


music a young man was Coaxing out 
of the piano, and of the other 
that his. 

She woke with a 


her, 


voices 
sang with 
start. 


knocking 


Some one 
rushed past over a 
chair, and jumped out of the window 
man. He ran 
down the Side yard. Another 
followed him. A woman 
shrilly from the top of the stairs. 
The hall light shone on the uniform 


a coatless, hatless 
man 


screamed 


of a police sergeant blocking the door 
with his Mme. 
before him, expostulating in a 


portly figure. tosa 
stood 
loud voice. 
“T am 


others !"’ 


scapegoat for 


And 


being made a 


she cried passionately. 


even in the terror of the moment, 
Bubbles sat bolt up and looked for 
her horns—but Mme. Rosa had none! 


HE coatless man hurled himself 
in through the window again, 
crying out to some one: “The 


blocked too!’ He diving 
cursing like a 


back’s went 


about, and swearing 


man in a nightmare. 

A group of half-dressed men stood 
by the mantel, talking distractedly. 
They looked around them furtively, 
like wild animals caught in a trap. 
One of them went over to. the 
sergeant 
He drew from his 
bills and offered it to 
hand shaking so that he 
hold it. The 
temptuously, 


and whispered earnestly 
roll of 


the officer, his 


pocket i 


could hardly 


sergeant smiled con- 
turning 
feet. 


The man sank into a chair, deathly 


and aside 


rug at his 


spat 
on the 


pale. He wrung his hands, muttering 
over and over in a tone surcharged 
with remorse: “Oh my God—my 
wife!” 

“Mr. Sam,” wakened by the pande 


monium, stood in a 
The clamor of a gong sounded outside 
the rattle of wheels. 


doorway sway 
ing drunkenly. 


horses’ feet 


SQUAD of police entered and hustled the men 
A out. They went like sheepish schoolboys—spirit 
lessly, and without resistance. Some joked 
feebly ; others sulked, muttering under their breath. 
Down the stairway came all the girls—Flise ver) 
pule and quiet, with a poppy-colored evening cloak 
over her filmy robe; Verna sobbing and crying; 
Vivienne hysterical; Daisy fighting like a wildcat as 


the officers half pushed, half carried her down; Car- 
insolently, and still the in 
Bubbles’s little friendly world 


She gazed 


men smiling smoking 
evitable cigarette. All 
slipping away from 
the 


was her! terror 


stricken at scene, her baby face pale under its 


rouge. 

The tumult in 
rattled 
Two officers came in. 


Wheels 


order. 


front of the house lessened. 
The 


and, going 


shouted an 
the kitchen, 
struggling 
they 


once more. sergeant 
back to 
presently with a colored maid, 
Then after a prolonged 
from her hiding place in the cellar 


with 


returned 


and pleading. search, 
dragged black Lily 
and led out, 


patrol wagon 


her yelping indignation, to the 


REMBLING with horror of the unknown, Bub- 
bles burrowed deeper into the pile of cushions 
and held on tight to her courage. She hardly 


dared to breathe as the officers passed her hiding 


place, opening and = shutting doors, peering be 
hind draperies, looking under couches and tables. The 
child’s teeth chattered with fright—what would these 


found her? What was happening 
now? <A 


was more terrible because of its 


bad men do if they 
to her 
throat. 


friends even lump rose in Bubbles’s 


The matter 


vagueness. And there wis no one to take care of 
Bubbles! If only Pear! At the thought came a burst 


of grief so overwhelming that the child could hardly 

restrain it. 
“All right!” 

Let's get out of this.” 


called the sergeant at the door. “We have 


the burch. 
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New York’ 


of Art 


AVERY girl who believes she can 

play, sing, or draw, no matter how 
much or how little talent she may have, 
hears the call of New York—and trusts 
to Providence to care for her after she 
gets there. More often than not the 
burden is too heavy for Providence. It 
is often necessary for other students to 
take up acollection to send the candidate 
for immortality back to her home. If she 
does manage to stay, she often lives in 
a hall bedroom and makes her way by 
dancing in a cabaret, by copying de- 
signs for dressmakers, or by other shifts 
as hard and as far away from the pin- 
nacle of dreams. 


IX ARE an ordinarily peaceable household. 
We are good tenants as New York tenants 
go. Weare never more than three weeks be 
hind in the rent, which is just long enough 
to impress the landlady with our temperamental quali 
ties and not long enough to cause her to confiscate our 
trunks. But there is a limit even to our patience. 
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Cinderellas 


By Marion Michelson 


The limit comes when She tries to reach high C. 
Then Burton gives vent to his exasperated feelings 
in the “Window-Washing Motif” of his own composi- 
tion. The colored maids join in, and from apartment 
to apartment the wild song travels with ever-increas- 
ing volume until, at last, the whole area way resounds 
with the disharmony of the bedlam chorus. But when 
the last note of protest has died away Her voice may 
still be heard, patiently striving onward and upward 
in the persistent confidence of genius unappreciated. 


Living on Air and— Hope 


HERE is no great tragedy in the fact that She can- 

I not sing. Nor is there in the fact that She has not 

yet discovered that fact. But some day she must 
find out. Then, instead of the triumph which would 
have shamed the scoffers, she must look back with bit- 
terness upon all the wasted years. In the meantime 
she lives in a hall bedroom, eats delicatessen luncheons, 
and pays $5 a lesson to an unscrupulous music 
teacher while waiting for the triumph that will never 
come. There is just a dash‘of sweet in her cup. When 
she returns home, her failure will be attributed to the 
low Broadway taste. At the same time, such is our 
inconsistency, she will always have a certain prestige 
for having studied in New York. 

Dr. Frank Damrosch, director of the Institute of 
Musical Art, bas turned away over a thousand girls 
whose misguided ambition has led them to New York. 
He spoke of one case, that of a St. Louis seamstress. 
She had slaved for over five years in order to 
vet the chance to study at the institute. For over 
five years her patient needle had done its work, and 
when at times the confining work seemed too much 
for her frail body, there was New York and the 
institute to keep her at it. Then, in less time than 
it takes to tell this, her dream had vanished. She had 
chosen the Jewel Song from “Faust” to sing to the 
director. In a flutter of nervous excitement she had 
launched forth, but Damrosch had interrupted her al 
most immediately. 

“Why, my dear young lady,” he exclaimed, “you 
ean’t sing.” 

“You can't sing!” 
was speaking to her. How could that be possible? 
Hadn't she a hundred different proofs that she could 
sing? Her friends had told her that she had a great 
voice: her old teacher had encouraged her in the 
sume belief (she had always paid him regularly), and 


She could not believe that he 


above all she had always had that absolute con 
fidence in self that we are so often told is the one 
thing needed to succeed. But, nevertheless, Dam- 
rosch was speaking to her. For the first time the 
little seamstress had heard the truth and knew it 
for the truth: “You can’t sing!” A million stitches 
had gone for nothing. 


Thousands Seeking Fame 


AD they? So it had seemed to her in those first 
H minutes of disillusionment. Then Dr. Damrosch, 
with a gentleness and tact hard to reconcile with 
his first abrupt announcement, pointed the way out. 
He spoke of the possibilities of Euro 
pean travel, of the opportunities over 
there to hear good music at a minimum 
cost. He told her where to go and how 
to live, and within a few days she had 
packed her disappointment in a steamer 
trunk and was bound for Vienna.” After 
all, the Damrosch way is the best way. 
Five thousand girls and young women 
drawn from the Pacific Slope, the Rocky 
Mountain States, the Mississippi Valley, 
the South, and the East are now study 
ing musie and the fine arts in New York 
City. 

New York is the home of two or three 
very well-known masters of music, 
among them Joseffy, one of the greatest 
pianists of modern times, who is barred 

from public ap 


pearances by a 
1 favorite haunt of highly nervous tem 
the artistic presence perament; Walter 
is one of those East Damrosch, con 
Side streets, black ductor and com 
with ragged tene- poser of interna 


tional note: his 
brother, Dr. Frank 
Damrosch; Reuben 


ment children and red 
and yellow and blue 
with the week’s wash 


Goldmark, one of the younger men, whose composi- 
tion has the bigness and the dramatic quality of the 
West; William Mason, Nestor of American pianists 
and favorite pupil of Liszt, as well as Alexander Lam- 
bert, whose home is the stopping place of all foreign 
artists of note when they visit New York. 

Here, likewise, are the art schools, of which the 
best known is the Art Students’ League, an institution 
which was founded by students and is associated with 
the National Academy. Then there is the art de- 
partment of Cooper Union, where only such girls 




















In the meantime she lives in a hall bea- 
room and eats delicatessen luncheons 


as intend to earn their living through their art are 
necepted as students; the fine arts department of 
Columbia University; the Academy of Design, which 
teaches both the fine and applied arts: the New York 
School of Applied Design for Women, where the girl 
pupils learn to design everything from a bridal cos- 
tume to a mosaic; and Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, 
which is organized upon somewhat similar lines 

And New York is getting more Continental in its 
tastes each year—note the cabaret, a Paris importa- 
tion. In this feature of its night life it has outdone 
Paris, giving employment to over 3,000 paid enter- 
tainers who receive at least $20,000 a night 

Naturally the students as well as the artists have 
their part in creating this atmosphere of the Conti 
nent. This is seen in the studio craze. In New York 
a studio may mean anything from a barber shop to a 
fashionable apartment on Fifty-ninth Street or a 
room over a stable in Greenwich Village. One pays 
a much higher rent for a studio than for a mere 
apartment, 

The essentials of a fashionable studio are a new 
phonograph and a hardwood floor. As for the rest 
it doesn’t matter much—rich Oriental hangings, a rug 
or two, and here and there a piece of bric-a-brae. Life 
for many of the artists has become just one grand 
turkey trot after another, whether in a Broadway 
lobster palace or in the incense-scented studio of a 
hostess who has more money than she knows how to 
use. They go not only for the pleasure of dancing but 
us a matter of business. Many a painter depends 
upon his feet rather than his hands to market his 
wares. Cne man told me that last month he had re 
ceived orders to do three portraits simply because he 
had been a faithful attendant at studio dances. It 
follows, you see, that if he has the soul to appreciate 
the rhythmie distortion of the latest tango, how mueh 
better still may he not give expression to the poetry 
within him through the medium of the brush? 


The Lure of the Studio 


T IS a new world that Fanny steps into when she 
| arrives here from Girard, Kas., or Portland, Ore. 
At last she feels that she has room to expand: to 
get out of the rut: to be with kindred souls. Cf course, 


her first desire is to have a studio of her own. Unless 
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she has parents with a studio-sized purse, she comes 
no nearer the achievement of her ambition than the 
tango party But she will hear art and music dis 
cussed to such an extent as to satisfy even her inner 
most cravings. And with the exhibitions of. the 
Academy, the Futurists, the Dost-Impressionists, and 
the hundred and one other exhibitions in the Fifth 
Avenue galleries, as well as the concerts of the Phil 
harmonic Society of New York, the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, the Oratorio Society and the numerous 
musical societies that give concerts at Carnegie Hall 
every night in the season, it will not be surprising 
if she has nervous prostration after three months’ 
pursuit of a career. 

You can never escape the artistic presence in New 
York. It bobs up in most unexpected places. A 
favorite haunt is one of those East Side streets, 
black with ragged tenement children and red and yel- 
low and blue with the week’s washing. Recently I 
came upon a mere slip of a,girl with her easel set up 
A hurdy-gurdy played 
danced and the girl 


in one of these busy streets. 
near by; the tenement children 
painted. At her back was a 
group of urchins who _ re- 
garded her work with half- 
jeering, half-serious attention. 
One youngster squinted at her 





canvas, measured it with his 
finger, then grinned: 

“Say, miss,” he asked, “ain't 
that out of drawing?” 

“Cheese. it,’ corrected an 
other, “can’t you see de lady's 
one of dem Cubists?” 

When the children of the 
slums speak of art in the lan- 
guage of artists, we may get 
an idea of how far down in 
the social stratum this influ 
ence makes itself felt. 

It was a deaconess of the 
Episcopal Church who dis- 
covered the girl student as a, 
social problem. Her work in 
the slums had taken her into 
many dark tenement houses 
where girls, who had come 
fresh from country 
were struggling to make a ¢Ca- 
reer. In the same way she 
found others in the 
homes. The deaconess was Miss Jane Hall. She de- 
cided to found a club where these girls could live at 


homes, 
rescue 


a minimum cost in proper surroundings. 

Miss Hall secured enough money to take ten girls 
into a home. That was the beginning of the Three 
Arts Club which has since become the leading club 
of its kind in the world. It now has its branches in 
Chicago and in London, while the American Art 
Students Club of Paris is modeled after it. One is 
almost startled on entering the Three Arts Club on 
Fighty-fifth Street to see Miss Hall, a trim little old 
lady in her deaconess’s gown, surrounded by a bevy of 
very modern young women in boat-shaped hats and up- 
to-date dress. Within the past few years, this club 
has restricted its membership to girls who are earning 
their living through one of the three arts, acting, 
music, and the fine arts. In its place has come the 
Studio Club on Sixty-second Street, which is exclu 
sively a students’ club, and which Miss Newman, its 
secretary, is endeavoring to make the Latin quarter 
of New York. 

But, of course, the Studio Club isn't large enough 
to house all the girl students. As a result, they are 
scattered out over the city, those who are studying 
art being housed in the neighborhood of Fifty-ninth 
Street and Central Park, and those who are studying 
musie living in the vicinity of Columbia University. 
How many New York apartment dwellers will at once 
identify our “She” as their legal excuse for serving 
notice on the landlord? 

Many of these girls come to New York without suffi 
cient funds to live after they get here. They rely 
upon luck or Providence or some protecting divinity 
to care for them when they arrive. But the suppl) 
of manna usually ceases to fall before the twent; 
four-hour train arrives at the Grand Central Depot, 
and it often happens that the trusting candidate for 
fame finds herself stranded with only her suit case 
and her ambition to fall back upon. 


One Girl’s Venture 


IRGINIA came to New York from the West. 
V She had no money when she arrived, but she 

had what she considered the equivalent of 
money—a valise full of manuscripts and illustrations. 
At home the paper had been glad to publish both 
her stories and her illustrations, partly on account 
of the family name and partly because the editor had 
to fill space on Sundays. And so the home folks de 
cided that she was an unusually gifted young person. 
Perhaps she was; but she never had the opportunity 
to find out. 


Her precious manuscripts were returned by one 


magazine editor after another. Still she persisted 





She had heard of some of the great masterpieces that 
had been treated in just the same way. 
that there was only one thing to do—to keep right at 
it. She was right in that. -Her mistake had been that 
she had failed to provide rations for the siege. She 
would have starved if it had not been for the gener 


She decided 


osity of two or three girls who clubbed together to 
keep her alive. This comardeship is one of the beau 


tiful things of student life. 


Tempted Beyond Her Strength 
NE day Virginia called on a friend at the club. 
This friend was out. She saw a diamond ring 
lying on the dresser. She picked it up. She 


thought how little that bauble meant to its owner, 
how much to her. She could raise $50 on it at a 
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‘* If you have sisters at home, for Heaven’s sake 
don’t let them come unless they have money 
enough to pay their way for a year. If noth- 
ing else will stop them, tell them about me’’ 


That much money would keep her alive 
She slipped it on her finger. At 


pawnshop. 
for another month. 
the same time, she kept saying to herself that she did 
not intend to take it, but she knew that was just what 
she did intend. She walked down the stairs. A girl 
spoke to her. She answered lightly, but her cheeks 
burned. She was afraid the girl had seen. She 
started to turn back. ‘Then she checked herself. She 
was out the front door. 

“Well,” she told herself, ‘it’s only a borrow In a 
week I'll sell my stories and my pictures. Then Ger 
trude can have her ring again.” 


Confession and Oblivion 


UT, of course, she didn’t sell the stories. And 
B she didn’t get $50 for the ring. An unscrupulous 

pawnbroker induced her to pawn it for $20 and 
charged her an exorbitant rate of interest for the 
loan. In a surprisingly short time the money was 
spent. She had to have more. She took other things. 
Then one day the girls of the club were called to the 
big reception room to hear her confession. 

“If you have sisters at home or girl friends who 
want to come here, for Heaven's sake don't let them 
come unless they have money enough 
to pay their way for a year,” she 
said. “If nothing else will stop them, 
tell them about me.” 

She sat down. She didn’t ery or 
sob or have hysterics. It would have 
been much better if she had. To re 
lieve the tension, the house mother 
suggested a prayer, and they all prayed 
Then the 
girls came up to tell her what a fine 
thing she had done. She still sat in 
silence. She hadn't heard them. Her 
mind had gone. Back home they say 
she is studying art in New York. 


while Virginia sat in silence. 


“Don’t let them come unless they have 
money to pay their way for a year.” 
That had been her last message to her 
sisters, her terrible warning issued just 
as she slipped into the dark world of 
the insane. 

There were two girls at the Institute 
of Musical Art who came from Kansas 
One day they failed to appear at their 
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classes 


Investigation developed the fact that they 
were both suffering from indigestion Since coming 
to New York they had been living on a cereal diet 
that cost them $2.80 a week The father of one of 
the girls, a farmer, had sent them some ham and they 
had a feast with disastrous results 

But women are not the only devotees who believe 
in starving the material being in order to feed the 
esthetic. 

Dr. Damrosch told me of a man who had attended 
the institute last vear. 
his ill-nourished condition, stopped him in the hall to 


One day the director, noting 


warn him that he was not eating enough. The stu 
dent laughed at the warning: said that he had dis 
He had found that 
a raw egg, a quart of milk, and crackers were quite 
sufficient to sustain an ordinary man for twenty-four 
hours. His mind was clearer! he felt stronger than 
“After all, 
much in scientific feeding as 


covered that people ate too much 


at any time in his life. there is just as 
there is in scientifie 
management.” 

“IT went to see him in the hospital,” continued Dr, 
Damrosch. “He had typhoid fever. lie died. It 
Was entirely unnecessary. He had simply weakened 
himself so that he had no strength to withstand the 
disease.” 

“Did he have unusual talent?’ I asked. 
Dr. Damrosch 


within 


shook his head. The man had 


himself a beautiful appreciation of musie. 
He loved music, but he did not know how to ex- 


press it.” 


The Weapons of Struggle 


, I SITERE are tys in which the student can pay 
her own way after she arrives here, but she has 
to learn the ropes. She has to find her own 

market, understand her 

one of Dr. 
job in a moving-picture show She knew Grieg and 


limitations. For instance, 
Damrosch’s best pupils could not hold her 


Chopin, but her ragtime did not come up to the stand 
ard of the moving-picture theatre. 

In the spring and fall of each year you will see 
wny number of busy girls, sketch books in hand, in 
the neighborhood of Thirty-third Street. They are 
the art students and these are their harvest seasons 
The importers have brought over their spring or fall 
models. From all over the country the dressmakers 
come to view these models. 

The art students are employed to make sketches 
of the models for the use of the dressmaker Now, 
if the importer is simply selling the findings, he is 
perfectly willing that his models should be copied. It 
means business for him. But if he is selling the 
model, he takes every precaution to see that the 
design is not copied Then it is up to the artist to 
get it in spite of him 

“It’s just plain stealing,” 
up to the 


one girl told me. “We go 
importer with the dressmaker. The im 
‘Why, how-de 
he says. ‘Just got in from St. 
Won't you come to the Waldorf for 
looks at me and asks who I am 


porter gushes all over when he sees her. 
do, Mrs 
Louis, have you? 

Then he 


‘Oh, answers madam in an off-hand way, ‘she’s just 


Dowdie 
dinner? 


a little friend of mine who wants to see the new 
styles.” Of course, he has to take her at her werd 
and in we go, but just the same he never takes his 
eyes off me once we are inside. I never have a chance 
to use a pencil, but I take in every detail of the gown, 
and when I get home I make a sketeh of it from 
memory From my sketch 


madam ean build her 


model, which she advertises at home as an original 


Paquin.’ 

Mngracia had just twenty cents when she got off 
the limited at Chicago. 

“How much did you have when you came here?” I 
asked her. 

“Oh,” she laughed, “I was rich In fact, I had 
twice as much money as IT had when I hit Chicago.’ 

Her only other asset was her ability as a dance! 
Her father, a Spanish gentleman, had given her that 
and had then promptly forbidden her to dance in 
publie But she had pluck and deter 
mination and ideas very different from 
those of the old Don That was how 
she happened to come to New York 
Without money She tried to secure 
a position as a cabaret dancer Two 
restaurant proprietors rejected her 
because her dance was too clean for 
At the third place she 
was promised a try out. But in order 
to get the try out she had to have an 
evening gown, and hers was at home 
in California. 

“T just had to have that job.” she 
said. “That night at the club I watched 
every girl as she came into the dining 
room until I spotted the gown that I 
wanted. Then I went up to the girl 


who wore it and asked her to lend it to 


their patrons. 


me and she did I got my try out and 
a regular job.” 

“When I wanted to put on my West 
Indian dance, I was without a costume 
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Concerning Coming Back 
OME one has said: “They don't come back.” The 
slogan is correct as long as anyone is willing 
to believe its truth. 

Many a contender has hit the chutes and taken 
it for granted that the way back was barred by an 
unbroken law of the game that knows no exceptions. 
This law stands as relentless as the Fates for the 
bulk of the field who bow before it—or who fail to 
meet it in the proper way. 

But fortunately the right man in the right way can 
either beat it or give it a regular battle. The best 
example we recall just at this moment drags in the 
name of Fred introduced a 
moral well worthy of contemplation. 

Falkenberg, sold from Washington to Cleveland in 
1908 and regarded as being through, hung on with 
Cleveland until 1912. 
the end of the road and Cleveland shipped him over 
to Toledo in a minor league. 

Ninety-nine ball players out of evéry hundred would 
have taken it for granted their day in the Big Show 


Falkenberg, who has 


Apparently he had come to 


had been completed, and so would have been content 
to pike along and take the situation as it came. 

Falkenberg was the 100th case. He was a veteran 
and two clubs had discarded him, but once back in 
the minors he began to use his brain as well as his 
arm toward starting back again. He had a chance 
with Toledo to experiment with certain pitching de 
vices that the Big League had never afforded. He 
began to experiment on a form of the “fadeaway” 
and better control of a low curve ball. 

In the spring of 1915 he started back. Cleveland 
gave him another chance, and when June arrived the 
tall slabman known as the Tiuman String had amassed 
his tenth straight victory without a defeat Back of 
him along the Pitching Highway were such renowned 
artists as Walter Johnson, Christy Mathewson, Ed 
Walsh, Joe Wood, Chief Bender, and Grover Alexander 
—a fairly effective and established cluster of class. 

In place of easing up, Falkenberg continued fight 
ing, and not only “came back,” but traveled a_ bit 
farther on than he had ever been before 


Double-Crossing Tradition 
Concerning the episode of one Heinrich Schmidt, 
who at St. Andrews overcame all Scottish opposi- 
tion and was only beaten in the sixth round 
by the English champion at the nineteenth hole 


) HEN a Schmidt at St. Andrews can beat a Mace- 
Phearson 


tnd beat him a good city block; 

When a Heinie can bandy a cleeck with a Sandy 
ind finish tivo up on a Jock; 

When the swirl of the kilts at the top o’ the 


Finds a German is nearer the plat, 


sicipe 


What is left in the name or the slant of a game 
That can stand for a sputter like that, 
Aye, mon, 
That can stand for a sputter like that? 


When the 
putter 

Finds Rabbie and Jock by the tee, 

Gazing wildly at chronic approaches Teutonic 
That trickl up dead for a “three” 

When it’s aye doonricht certain that Scotia’s curtain 
Must yield to a Heinrich or such, 

Where’s the future in store that can heal up the sore 
Of a stymie set up by the Dutch, 

Hoot, mon, 

Of a stymie set up by the Dutch? 


home of the stymie, the green, and the 


Nearing the Limit 


WONDERFUL field had gathered at the recent 
A intercollegiate games under perfect weather con 
ditions over a perfect track. 

But it is worthy of note that of the thirteen estab 
lished track and field events only one record was 
broken, when Jones of Cornell shattered his own 
mark by the single tick of a second 

No one has been found to run the 100 yards or the 220 
any faster in 1913 than Wefers was able to run both in 
1896, a matter of seventeen years ago; 9 4-5 and 21 1-5 
seconds for these two dashes appear to be fairly close 
to the limit of human speed. More time may be clipped 
from the longer runs. as the quarter, half-mile, mile, 
and two-mile marks have been cut down within the last 
two years, but for the dash, where only pure, unadul 
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terated, raw speed counts, the human hoof has appar 
ently come to a barrier that may not be crossed 


Evolution 
(A trifle in the manner of Langdon Smith) 


HEN you were a Busher and] was the same, 
Back in a Class D league, 


And side by side in the battle’s tide 
We fought through a year’s fatigue, 
Or hammered many a three-base hit, 
Or whirled to a double play, 
Our hearts were filled with the game that thrilled 
And beckoned us on the way. 


Careless we lived and careless we played, 
ind careless at last we came 

To the blazing glow of the Game's Big Show, 
And the flare and the glare of Fame; 

And loud they cheered as we ruled the field, 
Gods of a golden age, 

Who were born to dwell through a kingly spell 
And rule on the Printed Page. 


And that seems a million years ago 
In a time we know not when 
And here to-day, in the same old way, 
We toil in the Bush again; 
Our eyes are bright and our chests are thick, 
Our hair is dark as jet, 
Our years are few, our life is new, 
Our souls untried, and yet 


Our trail extends from the Fort Wayne field 
T'o the sod of the Polo Grounds; 
We have heard the cheers of a thousand years 
That come as a dream rebounds; 
But our arms are gone and our legs are bad, 
tnd here in the cast-off cleft, 
Pushed to the edge of the yawning ledge, 
What is the next move left? 
Returning Certain Bric-a-Brac 
R. THORPE’S Olympic trophies have been re 
M turned to Sweden and disbursed from the lead 
ing port of that flaxen-haired commonwealth. 
The American committee has been congratulated in 
many quarters for its promptness in returning these 
mementoes of the chase, the chuck and the jump after 
it was discovered that Thorpe had batted .207 in a 
defunct Carolina circuit. 
But has the comiunittee yet 
Hasn't it forgotten something? 
intend to return those touchdowns to West 


Penn, and Brown? 
There are 


done its full duty? 
Exactly when does it 
Point 


dozen of these in Mr 
Thorpe’s possession, and he states that he is willing to 


more than a 


make complete restitution as soon as some one will 
pay for the crating and guarantee the freight. 








America to Be There 


I THE seven original starters for the Davis Cup, 
O the dope upon the ultimate victor narrows down 

to three. It now rests largely with America or 
Germany as to whether England is to maintain the 
leading tennis trophy for another year, and the battle 
between the two former as to which shall dash ram 
pant against the British Lion promises to be one of 
the international clashes of history. 

America’s entry 
speed and the punch. And the 
Australian invaders should be just enough to find 
it at top form against the robust opposition which 


averages young, but it has the 


victory over the 


awaits it on the other side. 
’ 
Summer Baseball 
\ \ Yi RECEIVED a letter a day or so ago from a 
famous Yale athlete summering in Canada 
He stated in this letter that he had been in 
vited to play upon the home ball team in the small 
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Canadian town where he was living, but that one 
member of the team had at one time played profes- 
sional ball, although the others were amateurs. 

He further stated that he intended to go back to 
Yale next fall, and that he had never received any 
money for athletic play and never expected to. He 
didn’t want to do anything to affect his amateur stand- 
ing at Yale—but he DID want to play a little base- 
ball. “Can I play a game or two with this club,” he 
added, “and still be called an amateur?” 

You might take this for a foolish question. It 
doesn’t appear to be logical in any way. But the queer 
part of it is that if he had played on that cub he 
would have been branded, by the present inane regu- 
lations, as out and out a professional as Christy 
Mathewson or Ty Cobb. The only thing to write him 
was that he should under no conditions take the 
chance, even if he was willing to pay money for the 
privilege of a little fun. 

Without going into any lengthy or heated oration 
over this “summer baseball” question, hasn't the time 
about arrived when we should take this matter up 
with at least the essence of common sense and com- 
mon fairness? Hasn't the hypocrisy of the thing 
the utter unfairness and the complete inaneness of it 

gone far enough? 

Any student who has been in college one full year 

a rule now enforced—and who has maintained his 
class work properly, should be entitled to represent 
his college. 

Who is going to pay a professional ball player 
a salary to stay in college one full year where the 
“one-year” rule or the “freshman rule” would bar 
him from the team? Who will pay this same man a 
salary to remain there a second year to play in maybe 
fifteen or twenty games? 

What ball player will be willing to grind through 
two college years—to keep up full class work for the 
pay he might receive in these limited contests? 

In the old days professionals were undoubtedly 
hired for'a brief period of college play. But the one 
vear rule, and faculty regulations that a student must 
keep up his work, would have ended that ancient sys- 
tem automatically. 

As things now stand, the sunimer baseball rule has 
merely manufactured 
prevented the other section from enjoying a favorite 
sport or earning some honest money with which to 


liars out of one section and 


pay collegiate expenses for an education. 


’ ve ’ 
The Girl of the Game 
NHE has the she has the “speed,” 
Nhe also has “control” to dangle; 
If it should please she'll try “the squeeze,” 


“ourves” 


Provided it’s the proper angle. 


She likes a “fast one round the waist,” 


{4 “salary whip” that’s trained and steady, 
A “home-run guy” whose batting ey 


Ts on “the plate” when meals are ready. 


“The diamond”? Yes, it goes with her. 
{ “good catch” finds her mitts extended: 
But through the fight this “bleacherite”’ 


Calls for a “tie game” when it’s ended. 


Pot-Hunting the Goat 
Messrs. Travers, Evans, and Herreshoff, 


UR 
three of America’s leading golfers, cross the 


Atlantic at various seasons to compete in the 
British championship. Very promptly in each case 
they are dismantled and sent back as if they had 
never swung a cleek. 

This spring a young Mr. Schmidt, three handicap, 
starts across, and England is immediately 
that the gentleman, while a likable chap and all that 
sort of bally rot, is not to be accepted as a standard 
of American play. At which point Mr. Schmidt 
breezes in, mows down the field for five rounds over 
the prostrate forms of many of Britain’s best, and is 
only stopped by the champion Hilton through a 25 putt 
on the 19th green. 

The joke is apparently upon some one, but whether 


warned 


upon America or England has not yet been announced. 
It may be even that the joke is upon Mr. Schmidt, 
unsophisticated as not to un 
brew 


who was so utterly 


derstand what an amazing stew he was 


ing for everyone concerned 
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Suppose 
You Had a 


Foreign Chef 


A chef, for instance, like one of 
ours—from the Hotel Ritz in Paris. 


You could not then serve home- 
baked beans anywhere near like 
Van Camp’s. 


The reason is this: 


Such beans must be baked in 


steam-heated ovens, without the 





steam toucl r the beans. 





Otherwise the heat would crisp 
them. Or the steam-soaked beans 


would become mushy and broken. 


Van Camp’s beans reach you 
None 


nut-like, mealy and whole. 


crisped, none broken 


digestible 


made 


hours at 245 d 


Yet they are 


by baking tor 


grees. 


Yan@mps 


‘*The National Dish’’ 


Nor could you get such beans 


as ours, for we buy the choicest 
crops. 
And we pick out by hand just 


the whitest and plumpest—beans 
of equal size. 

Nor could you get a tomato 
sauce such as we bake with Van 
Camp's. 

Such sauce must be made from 


whole, ripe tomatoes, grown from 


special seed, picked just at the 


proper time. 


Let Us 
Bake Them 


Mrs. 


the baking. 


So it’s wise Housewife, 


to let us d 
We 


ready to serve, with 


biing the beans to you 
all the fresh 


oven flavor. 


If you see that your grocer 
gives you Van Camp's, you will 
always serve the finest beans in 
the world. 

You will have lish little 
cost, which we spent 51 years in 


credting. 
Three sizes 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Baked by 
Van Camp Packing Co. 


Established 1861 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


AK 
wirgcce"? DORK BEANS 








insurmountable 


COLLIER’S 


The City Man on 





man, with a capital of 
no practical knowledge 
of farming, succeed if he rents 
a small farm having an abundant 
water supply, and near a good market, 
and engages in intensive market gar 
dening? 
Obviously 
merit of 


AN the city 
oa SS.000, but 


the above question has the 
suggesting to the theoretical 
city man a plan whereby his farming 
experiment may be rendered less dis 
couraging and hazardous. Many of the 
difficulties confronting 
Charles Walker, whose experiences were 
related last week, arose from his 
having invested nearly half of his 
limited working capital in an unim 


| proved farm of considerable acreage and 





| petition 


without water supply. 

By renting or leasing a farm on which 
there is plenty of water fora period of at 
least three vears, with an option to pur 
when the lease expires, the city 
man has ample time and capital to test 
his capacity for the work, and can aban 
don his project at any time without 
having a farm on his hands which he 
must sell at a sacrifice. Moreover, by 
working five acres under irrigation, in 
stead of twenty-five or more acres none 
of which is irrigated, he materially 
lessens his risks without lessening his 
profits in the event of good crops; for 
the secret of agriculture to 
day is not to be found in extensive but 
in intensive farming. 


chase 


success in 


THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


rT HE problem of the city man on the 
farm is here taken up in detail with 


the object of suggesting a plan that 
would be both feasible and practicable 
It has a threefold aspect: First, it 
serves to show the city man the meth 


ods used by scientific farmers to reclaim 
the soil, and the expense and labor inci 
dental thereto; informs him 
how he may theoreti 


second, it 
supplement his 


cal with a practical knowledge of the 
soil at small cost and without delay 
ing his work on the farm; and, third, 


his aptitude for 
himself in 


it invites him to test 
country life without landing 
bankruptcy. 

Market gardening is the most obvi 
ous form of farming for the city man. 
Market gardening “is the business of 


producing a large variety of vegetables 


and small fruits on an intensive scale 
for a near-by market.’ In selecting a 
farm, the first thing to do is to make 
certain that there is a good market near 


at hand, and preferably a small one, for 
near a large market there is keen com 
which may fatal to suc 
The farm should be well drained, 
have medium to light soil, and a supply 
of water ample for irrigation purposes 
Experience has proved that irrigation is 
essential to genuine market 
gardening. A farmer in New 


prove 


CesS. 


success in 


southern 


Jersey raised potatoes in adjoining fields 
—the one irrigated, 


the other not. The 





























Frugal, industrious, and aggressive 


former produced 350 bushels, the latter 
150 bushels to the Other experi 
ments have_produced similar results. To 
ascertain the value of the soil, samples 
from different fields should be sent to 
the State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, where they will be examined by 
experts as to their needs and crop 
producing capacity From disinterested 
persons in the locality, some knowledge 
should be obtained as to the history of 
the soil and the climatic conditions. 


acre 


soil 


rHE WAY TO BEGIN 


HE value of the land determined, the 

prospective farmer should lease the 
farm for at three years, with an 
option to purchase at a specific price at 
uny time before the lease expires. The 
rent will depend somewhat on the tax 
rate in the community and the condition 
of the buildings: but he should not pay 


least 


more than $25 a month for a farm of 
from twenty to twenty-five acres with 
house and other buildings available for 
winter use. 


are large enough to meet 
the family and the 


Be sure they 
the requirements of 
needs of the farm. 

The time to begin farming is not, as 
some city men have unwisely presumed, 
in the spring, but in the early fall. At 
this the vear the must 
be prepared to receive the crops. It 
must first be thoroughly plowed and 
limed, and, during the winter, covered 
with manure. It may be found cheaper 
to engage an assistant and buy a team 
at this time than to contract to have the 
work done by the day. 

Then, during the winter, the 
important work of acquiring a practical 
education. Nearly every State agricul 
tural college in the country includes in 
its curriculum what is known as a “short 
term States which do 
not provide such a course allow students 


season of soil 


comes 


course.” Those 


He may slowly and at 
small cost develop this 
end of the business 


By Robert 


to elect a special course designed to equip 
them for the work which they propose 
to do. The only charge is an “entrance 
fee” of not over $5, so that the city man 
may get the benefits of his practica] 
training at a total cost, including books 
and board, of about $100. If he is 
married, there will be an additional ex- 
pense of supporting the family while he 
is taking the course. 


WHAT TO LEARN 


peed the market gardener anticipates 
his crop schedules for the coming 
year. The city man will be trained to do 
this. He will, also be taught how to test 
and plant seeds; how to transplant: the 
structure of plants and the different 
methods of propagating them; their dis 
eases and how to detect them: the soil 
its chemical and physical properties as 
related to fertility; and all about irri 
gation systems and how to install them: 
fertilizers, manure, and lime. He will 
have opportunity to do much practical 
work; to experiment himself and to ob- 
serve others experiment. He will meet 
nnd questions with practical 
furmers of the State, possibly of his lo- 
cality. He will inspect ‘important farms 
in the State in the company of an ex- 
pert. And when he returns to his farm 
on March 1 he will have the correct per 
spective from which to judge soberly his 
own qualifications for the work. If, then. 
he has his enthusiasm, doubts his 
ability to succeed, it is better that he 
abandon his plan of intensive farming, 
and farm as a diversion and for the 
renewed strength which the out-of-door 
life will bring to him. If, on the other 
hand, he is certain of his ground, he can 
enter into his work with vim and confi 
dence. He knows how to purchase and 
install his system of irrigation: how and 
what farm equipment to buy: what vege 
table crops he will grow and how he will 
grow them. His schedule will appear 
something like this: 


discuss 


lost 


Asparagus—One acre. Plant in rows 
4 feet apart, and in the row 2% feet 
apart. Get them set during the first 
week in May, and, after having twice 


cultivated, interplant with early string 
beans or sweet corn or late peas. 

Straw berrics—One-half acre. Plant in 
rows 30 inches apart, and in the rows 
1S inches apart. Interplant with rad- 
ishes every ten days, so as to have a 
supply from early spring to July 1. 

Early Tomatoes—One-half acre. Fol 
low up with fall-planted spinach to win 
ter over for spring market. 

Early Potatoes—One-half 
low up with late beans or lettuce for fall 
market. 

Late Potatoes 
home and balance for 

Succession of Sweet Corn 
One-half acre. 

Variety Acre—Turnips, 
and late variety), beets (two plantings 
early spring and June), carrots, parsnips. 
Vine crops: Muskmelons, cucumbers, sum 
mer and winter squash.’ 

He is also able to draw up a table of 
expenses for the first year which no sci- 
entific market gardener will sniff at, 
though it may cause his theoretical city 
cousins to exclaim “Ouch!” By way of 
contrasting theory with practice, it may 
interest the reader to compare the follow 
ing table of expenses with that of Charles 
Walker, given last week: 


acre. Fol 


For seed, 
market. 


Plantings— 


One acre 


use, 


beans (early 


House ACCOUNT 


Rent at $22 per month. . $264.00 


living expenses........ 600.00 


Short course, State col- 

lege. . eter ers Tee 150.00 
Life and fire insurance. 85.00 
Extras. . 100.00 


$1,199.00 


1 This schedule of market crops was prepared by 
Professor H. F. Tompson of the New Jersey State 
Agricultural College. The succession of plantings 
and the kinds of vegetables planted will vary ac- 
cording to climatic conditions and the quality of 
the soil. There are any number of combinations 
that may be used in interplanting, all of which are 
equally good and profitable. Bush fruit crops are 
purposely omitted and properly so, for this is 1 first 
planting in worn-out soil. It will, therefore. give 
better results to the beginner and at less risk than 
a heavier and more intricate schedule would 
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he Farm—II “1” 
t = V. Hoffman 

















ni 
_ LIVE STOCK 
Ose his 
nee Team. ¥250.00 

an Upkeep of team se 250.00 

eal Cow. $65: chickens (25), 

* gO 90,00 

ks van a 

i SHO0OL00 

es- IRRIGATION 

he (OVERHEAD SYSTEM ) 

Por five acres, including 
engine, pump, and gal 

t vanized iron piping, at 

~ o $130 per acre FC50.00 

‘en O50.00 

t . llotbed sash, frame, 

‘Ss ‘ » = 

t]} mats, and equipment.S 50.00 

se DO OO 
el) 

lis MATERIAL FOR Sow 

oi, iapaovencnes '|| You can get good 
= Manure,” five acres, 50 | 
or tons to acre..........8150.00 | pictures just as 


vill Fertilizer, five acres, 
ton to acre at S30 75.00 
cal Lime (calcium hydrate) The time to begin is in the early fall. At this season of soon as you get a 
ob- | 1 ton to acre at $7 25.00 the year the soil must be prepared to receive the crops 
| 


eet ?6O0.00 
cal 


l Hep One barrel spray. pump With good mangement, his second | 
- - 

: _ P us £9500 ”’r’sS expenses | > “© arative | 
‘ms Assistant ut S50) pel ind fitting - y oe eul eX Pele will be comparatively 
ex month and board for S=60.00 mall, and ought to be offset by returns | 
rm six summer months. .$1S0.00 from his crops. He has a working bal- | 





ae Horse Equipment nee of ¢ ‘oximate g ; 
er \ssistant at $25 pet . Equipmen ance of apy cienatels $4,000. But not 
his mouth and board for One team harness & 45.00 omy will sen Lge e put to yes test ae 
: : r , wh agricuiturist uit also in other side 
en six winter months 150.00 One express harness ‘ ’ : , — ; 
; inkiadiieie soll. alte: Saaeubeoond ; ; e VIOUS eX- 
his Two helpers by day (single) 20.00 brane Nhe f the busine He ean a | y ou need no pre 10US eX 
he four months 324.00 Two collar 8.00 pair his house and barn and farm im perience, no technical 
64.00 Bl: : epee pPlements, and make labor-saving devices, 
ng, » plankets, currycomb t ; ; 
soe ers 18.00) homely but useful. He can invest at knowledge. Step into the 
" FARM UTENSILS go q97 least 85.000 of his balance so as to make lealer’s to-d nd 
O00 pre : : ss : aeaiers o-aay : see 
her Horse Tillage Implements land-tillage implemen‘s it yield wn income sufficient to [ity halt , a) ane 
“an One two-horse plow 14.00 forks. ete & 50.00 of his rent He can sublet half of his | for yourself, how easy 
nfi One double-action disk 5009) 6@Xtral lind to neighboring farmers, and | Pr or a | 
oe harrow. .. “5 (W) sow the balance to hay for his live stock. remos are tO i0ac ane 
. - SEEI mh j ‘opr i » se is . 
ind Gne smoothing harrow 15.00 EED He may find it more profitable to ell his | operate, how light and 
we One suface-fitting har Asparagus roots set garden products at retail, peddling from 
vil row.... ‘ 18.00 t by 2% feet, 4,350 house to house, and establishing a select compact, and how alto- 
ioe (me small potato digger 15.00 roots, at $5 per 1,000.8 21.75 trade Certain that he hats i reliable nities Hestonbie 
One cultivator (shovel) 7.00) Strawberry plants (14 il sSIstant, he can devote a few months in | 5 
WSs One cultivator (spike acre), set 3 feet by 1S the winter to earning Ones ut some OC 
Sir tooth ) 7.00 inches, 4,840 plants S10 cupnition that will increase his etliciency | as ? 
irst } 111.00 potatoes. 6 bushels (1% as a farmet | a Mw ill og (lay Ss W —_ The above picture ( actual size ) 
i : . be can conveniently hire out his man and | — : : 
ice : : acre) at $1 6.00 ee Sree oe re : s from a negative made with the 
ing FARM ROLLING STOCK otatoes, 12 bushels (1 team. As chicken raising is a coordinate is em 6 neg ° 
i One team wagon, second anna’ Qe re 100 branch of farming. he may slowly and | Premoette Jr. No. 1,a marvelous- 
t in hand FSO Ralance of seed 25.00 ut eg ost iy tg vm meget busi- | ly compact little camera which will 
; One market wagon, sec Qn 75% ess » must be frugal, industrious, | “= , 
7 l as l 50.00 me 50 : vo ode , king be scientific slip into any pocket, or a lady's 
‘ad- ond Han 4 nud aggressive, working to be scientific a 
> a One democrat wagon, 85.00 Total $4018.75 in all things, and to keep enough money handbag, and costs but $5. 
° One one-horse tip cart ce ‘< R on hand to purchase the farm when the | 
Capital SS C0000 , : > re are » Fj 
ol: and harness. second sch oan oh leaxe expires. He must also enter into And then there are the Film 
vin | hand 50.00 the spirit of the community life, become Premos No. 1, just as simple to 
” Pootor Ss ore nl tl ding ; : . 
¢Soil on a newly rented or purchased fai salance $3,981.25 a factor In its growth and well-being, operate, but making larger pic- 
Vol | almost invariabl pn an imp shed c ' vesist and be assisted by others in pro ' : “ 
fall An application of 50 tons of manure to the acre Chis tal f exper vas prepare vy Profs moting the science of intensive farming tures—3 4 x44, $10.00; 4x5, 
while at no time excessive soto aa ket cardenet or Tompsor The pr ce quoted ar ist : po and in encournging cooperation in meth $12.50: 3A post ecard size), 
seeins excessive to the enera irdene rmat 1 seca of average 1th \ i it . 
, ods of productio lof se ' ‘ 
rec, ittle experience ocalit ' luction and of selling $12.50—and many other models 
| ranging in price from $1.50 to 
Go== 





$150.00. 























rly Y r _ ’ 
“ Get Knowledge of Soil Culture Get the new Premo catalogue 
“4 ~~ > , 4 book that no one interested in photog 
By | ereses HAROLD | TOMPSON raphy should be without, It describes the 
‘ many Premo advantages fully—the day 
dey T is my judgment, based upon ob the man who wins in the long run—or develop a farm as any other kind rt light loading Film Premoe, the Premos that 
SCI | servation and experience, that eight farmer who aims to be scientific in hi business enterprise It needs to be a take films or plates with equal facility, 
at, out of every ten city men fail in any methods will neglect or misuse his land eradual, prinstaking, thoroughly scien | the Premo Film Pack and tank developing 
city kind of farming enterprise unless they He will irrigate and use plenty of good — tifie development I spenk not only for system, 
of fet a practical knowledge of soil cul manure and commercial fertilize: myself but for others whe are engaged | sats Hands tek Vien dintinc’. a wie eae 
nay tire. Farming is an art. The city man ven then he is a long way from suc in intensive farming when I say that meiied tower ebtéenh cnentel, 
ow of limited means and no experience who cess. He is still a theorist. He does not the first three vears are years of prepa 
rles succeeds in it is the exception that know the history and character of the ration—studyving the soil, the climate, | Rochester Optical Division 
proves the rule of failure on the farm soil or the local climatic conditions. He and the market conditions of the loeal- | 
To win he must learn how. must select a Competent assistant—but ity, the latest methods of packing and Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N.Y. 
I make this statement without regard how will he know whether his assistant marketing farm products, keeping in 
to locality There are sections of the is competent or not’ Tie must select his close touch with successful farmers and 
West where the city man would have no seeds—but how will he judge from the tudying their methods. The fourth and Pp J 
chance at all Near the large cities of ivieties of seeds for sale which varie fifth years may vield a small return. | remoette r. 
the Middle West, east of the Rockies, the ties are best? He must buy manure and but no aetual profit on the investment. | 
market gardener labors under disadvan commercial fertilizer—-but he may pays ofits do not come, as a rule, until the $5 00 
fages which do not obtain in the East or too much for his manure and his ferti ixth vear, and from then on the scien o- 
O00 the extreme West Here commercial izer may contain cheap and worthles tific farmer confidently expects to make 
Vegetable growing is targely controlled materials. Then there are the other im MOnes His profits may vary from year 
d by by foreigners portant details—spraving, weeding, culti i ven because of conditions over 
tings But no matter what section of the vating, marketing, ete.—all of which are which he has no control, but they ought 
y ac- country is selected by the city man he peculiar to the soil and the locality and = to average large and to incerense with ex 
s Cannot rent improved farm land. I demand skill and experience perience It takes considerable time. 
h are doubt if such land is on the market The city man bas been told a number money, end intellicent effort to become 
B ar either for sale or for rent. and. if for of things whieh, in his enthusiasm, he the most independent man in the world: | 
ee Sale, certainly at a price beyond his lim has construed as a positive guarantee of and all city men should be very clearly 
than ited meats Consequently, be must rent a fortune in farming The rule is that informed of the difficulties that will 
thimproved land and stock it with plant a fortune cannot be made ina day ora! e to be met before attempting the 
food No scientific farmer—and he is deenade It takes just as much time to life of farmet 
| 
- BRE Ce SI EE eee | 
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Forty Million Dish 

Forty million dishes of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 

That's told to show you how the world is coming to these 
fascinating foods. 

Wheat and rice, for ages, have been served in countless ways. 
But Prof. A. P. Anderson found a way to explode the grains. 

To secure ease of digestion, he learned how to blast the food 
granules to pieces. 

Then the millions found that these whole-grain wafers formed 
delightful foods—crisp and toasted, thin and porous, almond- 





flavored morsels. 


I 


eee 





Now our mills run night and day. Yet it’s often impossible to 


neet the demand for these steam-exploded grains. 


LL eee a aaa 


uffed Wheat, 10c f=» 
Puffed Rice, 5c “™ | 


OO EeEeaeEeeEeeeeeeeseee_eaee_oe_ue ee ae_aeOeOoooeu5u ee eee 


How Folks 
Like Them 


Folks serve them at breakfast 
And the 


grains taste like toasted nuts. 


Except in 





with cream and sugar. 


Or they mix the grains with 
berries, and the thin, brown mor- 
sels supply an enticing blend. 

For luncheons or suppers they 
serve the grains floating in bowls 
of milk. And 


grown-ups, again and again, fill 


children and 


their bowls with these airy 
bubbles. 


Girls use them in candy mak- 


ing. Chefs use them to garnish 
ice cream. Boys eat them like 


peanuts when at play. 


In any place where nut-meats 
taste gor 1, folks like the Puffed 


Grain flavor. 


Don’t let your people go with 


out them this summer. They 


like good things too. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 

















The White World’s Question 


ANGELES, CAI 





Los 


Eprror COoLLIER’S 
for 


NOCLLIER’S is to be commended 
its honest investigation of the 


Japanese question in California 


and its straightforward statement of 
facts in the article, “Japan in Cali 
fornia.” Mr. Macfarlane has discoy 
ered the truth. There has been too 


|} much criticism of this State on the alien 


| petty 


land ownership matter by Eastern pub 
lications which have not taken the 
trouble—or are prejudiced—to put 
themselves in touch with Western opin 
ion and the facts of the case. Lack of 
imagination on the part of the editors, 
too, has played a large part in their 
faulty conclusions. The situation is in 
ne Wise desperate at present; but the 
future holds a very threat for 
the Pacific Coast unless the Asiatic is de 
barred from further peaceful 
of the land. If a firm legislative pol 
icy is not adopted now it will mean war 
later on. The question is not one of 
local politics at all, though 
some politicians and labor organizations 
may utilize it for their own benefit. It is 
an expression of a fundamental human in 


Too 


serious 


conquest 


even 


stinct—the instinct of racial self-preser 
vation. The question is big and vital to 
the whole white world California is 
the frontier of Western civilization as 


opposed to Orientalism, and so she has 
been naturally the first to sense the dan 
Her act is for the protection of the 
LANIER BARTLET! 


rer. 


whole nation. 


Information for the East 
BosTON, M ASS 
E:piToR COLLIER’S : 

Congratulations on the article bys 
Peter Clark Macfarlane, on “Japan in 
California.” This article will no doubt 
do more to clear up the atmosphere in 


the East as to what is going on in Cali 
fornia than anything heretofore writ 
ten. Never before have I appreciated 
this matter from the standpoint of the 


inhabitants of California. This article 
cannot help but be beneficial to all patri 
otie citizens of this country. Good luck 
to you HeNrkY DAvIS 


Fair and Truthful 
NEW YORK 
Eprror COLLIER’S 
I wish to commend the fair and un 
biased attitude of Mr. Macfarlane in his 
article on the Japanese question in Cali 
fornia, for I consider it by far the fair 
est and most truthful that I have read 
on the subject in an Eastern publication. 
With considerable chagrin and not a 
little wrath, I have read articles in the 
dailies, weeklies, magazines, etc., 
by those absolutely unfamiliar in any 
respect with true conditions on the Da 
cifie Slope, making countless wild and 
foolish misrepresentations, jumping all 
the people there, and speaking of 
unfit to the name Ameri 


mostly 


over 
bear 


them as 


COLLIER'S 





can, and as anxious to plunge 
try into war Thank you, CoLtier’s Tl 
National Weekly Oscar H 


the « un 
ROESNER 


**California Welcomes Collier’s’’ 
California 
side. 
ful support. 
are not 
COLLIER’s, they 
portance of the 


welcomes COLLIER’sS to her 
She will have need of such power 
Many of the 
with California 
fail to realize the im 
issue that arisen 
in California, or what is behind it 
California, perhaps, must take the lead 
in conducting a campaign of education 
In such work the aid of CoL.ter’s will 
he invaluable.—Visalia (Cal.) 


A Voice for Japan 

COoLLier’s, alas, betrays what we have 
found to be at«the bottom of every anti 
a fear lest the alien 
superior qualities, if 
one day control this 


leading jour 
| nlike 


uals 


7 LHR, 


Japanese advocate 
may, by its 
nllowed free 


race 


ingress, 


country Pasadena (Cal.) Veuws 
Broad and Logical 
The broadest, most logical, and all 


i\round best presented editorial comment 
that we have yet seen on the California 


\lien Land Law, and the questions in 
olved, appears in CoLuier’s 
Tulare (Cal) Registes 


The Point Well Put 

Up to this time both the Eastern press 
Kastern well as plat 
rm speakers, seem to have missed the 


ind statesmen, as 


point that troubled us here in California 
ind on the whole Coast For this rea 
on they could not sympathize with our 
efforts to exclude the Asiaties Now 
many see the peril, but none puts it so 
well as does CoLLierR’s WEEKLY 


Oxnard (Cal) Courier 


The Best Exposition 
Through the 
most 


courtesy of CoLLier’s, that 


ressive of progressive weeklies, 
the “News ) editorial 
ing the Japanese problem the best ex 
position of the problem that has been 


written Modesto (Cal.) Nees 


prog 


ints the concerh 


Finding Out on the Spot 
WEEKLY 


knowledge of 


COLLIER'S desired to secure 
accurate the Japanese 
problem in its relation to California, and 


I 


so it sent Veter Clark Macfarlane out 
here with instructions to “find out, on 
the spot, what were the conditions that 


the conviction 
invasion of the 
legislation 


to citizen- 


California to 
agricultural 

pped by 
ineligible 


had led 
that the 
Japanese must be st 
forbidding 
ship from owning or leasing farm lands.” 
Mr. Macfarlane’s report, published in 
COLLIER’S, is must 
estigator, but it 
those pel 


persons 


such as have been 
honest im 


comtort 


made Dy any 
not calculated to 


us and papers who have been inclined 
to reproach California for the attitude 
hich. in justice to herself, she has felt 


If necessary to assume 


Sacramento (Cal.) Union 





New York’s 


(ne of the 
brown cloth 
resemble autumn leaves. 
them together. It’s funny I 
able to get that dance until I 
off my and You 
barefoot dancer was a novelty in cabaret 
Another thing, my dance was clean and 
people liked it for the same reason that 
the old-timers around the cafés, in whom 
you would suppose all sentiment was 
dead, ask for the ‘River Shannon’ after 
a night of ‘Jingle Bells.’ 
“That's the reason I say 
be just as clean in a cabaret as 
Ise. You can be one person to yourself 
can be one of three thousand 
I wanted the swell dinners 


t 


girls here got some old 
which we tore into 
Then we sewed 


never 


rags to 


was 
over took 


shoes stockings. see A 


that 
any place 


you can 


t 
or you 
Lord knows, 


just as much as the others, but I knew 
what went with the dinners. 

“One of the girls in our company was 
as beautiful a creature as you’ can 
imagine. But she used the most awful 
language, told the nastiest stories I ever 
listened to. When I told her what I 
theught about het she would = only 


Cinderellas of Art 


say: ‘Well, I worry. I get the 
Tones ; 
“One time I told her the story of the 


princess out of whose mouth toads used 


should 


to drop instead of pearls. That pune 
tured her armor, and one day she sur- 
prised me by saying that she was going 
to ‘cut out’ her ‘rough talk.’ ” 

Yes, this dancer of the cabaret was 
right. You can be one person to yourself 

“The cabaret is the beginning and the 
end,” she went on in her fresh, unspoiled, 
un-New York-ified way “It's the be 


vinning for those who are going up and 


the end for those who are coming downt 
We all meet here? I'm beginning and I 
like it. I like this I-don't-know-where 


next-week’s-board-is-coming-from feeling 


And I like the fight.” 
Wonderful city, this New Yorl won 
cerful things they do there but none 


more wonderful than the heart-breaking 


struggle, the grent sacrifices they make 
just to live in a three-by-four room 
located anywhere between the Hudson 


River 


and the East 
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ur 
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THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 








Explainis 


; 


that the 


Spanish 


of news-publishing sagacity 


countrys suW during the 


American Wat 


rHE WALSH BANK scoop 

S Keeley came more and more to be 

/ \ recognized as a power in journalism, 
stories began to come to him He was 


feared and courted, and often consulted 
as to the probable effect of news inci 
dents upon the public mind and the best 
way in which to let the facts come out 
This often gave him opportunity to score 
additional beats. 

For example: One morning at 53.30, 
when the last editions were running off, 
Keeley Was astonished to see the presi 
dent of a leading Chicago bank walk into 
his office. The expression on the man's 
face indicated dire calamity. 

“Who has absconded and how many 
hundred thousand did he take? What's 
the story, quick!” demanded Keeley. 

“Come with me and I'll tell you,” was 
the reply in a significant tone 

“Is it big?” asked 

Yes,” replied the 


“It Is 


Keeley sharply 
bank president, 


Keeley stopped the “Tribune” 
and hurried out with his visitor He 
was escorted one block to the First Na 
tional Bank Building, where he found 
the rooms upstairs crowded with the 
leading financial men of the city, 
by Marshall Field. It was evident 
they had making a night of it 
Some dozed in chairs, some were curled 
up on settees, some were in their shirt 
others sat about in groups con 
many were munch 


Presses 


headed 


been 


SiC@VES | 
ferring in low tones ; 
ing sandwiches or drinking coffee which 
brought in the janitor’s 
buckets. Field himself half dozed upon 
a desk with an empty coffee cup beside 
him and the remains of a sandwich be 
The buzz of conver 


had been 


tween his fingers. 


setion ceased as Keele) entered the 
room. “What’s up?” he asked. 

They told him Walsh's banks had 
failed. Keeley gobbled the details ea 


gerly, and started for the door, but the 
door was locked. 

“Wait.” they said blandly. “We 
you to advise with us.” 


x Willing to be very free with 
] 


want 


Keeley wa 
his advice, but he 
and start his 
the “Tribune” had 
months. However, the 
not let him go 

They passed him suavely from one to 
another, discussing the gravity of the 
situation, getting his views on the ef 
fect of the news, but 
locked, Keeley resolved upon strateg) 
Apparently he gave up any thought of 
leaving, took off his hat and moved about 
indifferently among the men, but all the 
time was gravitating toward the rear 
door. Once in its vicinity he eluded the 
watchful eves for a picked up 
bucket in either hand, and ac 


wanted to get ba 
presses with the biggest 
scored in 


would 


S(t Op 


bankers 


keeping the doors 


moment 
an empty 
costed the doorkeepe! with: “Dese guys 
Wants more coffee.” 

Keeley’s imitation was perfect The 
doorkeeper was deceived and permitted 
him to pass Dropping his buckets on 
the stairway where they clattered down 
behind him. Keeley bounded to the street, 
and dashed toward the “Tribune” office 
As he arrived he saw the long lines of 
paper from the other printing 
offices loaded and waiting for the 
“Tribunes.” This was the sort of situa 
tion that Keeley limit 
The papers of his rivals were already 
off the press and standing at his door 
He could hold them while he printed 
his own flare head beat on the Walsh 
failure. 

In half an hour the “Tribune’ 
were going again and by the time the 


WiZols 


enjoved to the 


presses 


bankers began to wonder what happened 
to Keeley the newsboys had the story 
of the Walsh failure on the street. 


“THEY WHO IS DEAD!” 


D"! BTLIESS the supreme exhibition of 
Keeley’s news-handling genius was 
displayed in his treatment of the Iroquois 
Theatre fire story, the greatest disaster, 
so far as mortality is concerned, that 
ever befell Chicago. The news features 
of this horrible tragedy—in which more 
than G00 persons died—were of the most 
colorful kind. The “Tribune's” compre 
hensive story, gathered by more than a 


score of 


WANT ro KNOW 


men, and worked into a clear 
and forceful narrative 
by ten o'clock on that terrible night 


SP Siege es at 


was taking shape 


The 





SPAS A 





12 Keeley 


m pe 


“Tribune” first page was to carry one of 
the greatest news stories in history. 

But Keeley walked out of his office, 
chewing the stump of a cigar, and in un 
emotional tones gave the city editor the 
ordel 

“Put nothing on the first page but 
names of the dead.” Then he added over 
his shoulder as he retired: “People don't 
care about descriptions or incidents. 
What they want is names—to know who 
is dead !” 

So the descriptive lead went on the 
second page. 

Until the last minute names were 
gathered and arranged alphabetically, 
and the paper went on the street carry 
ing nothing on the front page but the 
roll of the dead. It made a peculiar 
looking sheet, but proved a master 
stroke. No other paper did it, but each 
editor recognized, the minute he saw the 
“Tribune,” that Keeley had beaten him. 
He had sensed the most eagerly sought 
fact. He alone of them all had put the 
first news first. 

Of course the most spectacular ex- 
ploit of Keeley’s career came when a 
well-known banker disappeared from the 
sight of crying depositors and prying 
officers of the law, and when Keeley 
traced him to his hiding place in Tan 
gier and brought him back by moral 
suasion, This man was sent to prison, 
but Keeley stood by him, helped him out 
on parole and has been associated with 
him since in transactions by 
which the man is getting back upon his 
feet. 

The first 
told so often 


business 


part of this story has been 
that the details need no 
repeating here, while the last part shows 
a side to Keeley’s nature that some peo 
ple deny exists. 


rik OUSTING OF LORIMER 


HIE campaigns which have given 

Keeley the most prominence in later 
years are the ousting of Lorimer and 
the attempt to turn Illinois into a 
Progressive State. 

Keeley bought White’s jackpot story 
that laid the foundation for the un 
doing of Lorimer, and Keeley threw 
energy of his dynamic soul into 
the fight—only to be beaten in the first 
camyprrign 

But neighbor Kohlsaat, then of the 
“Record-Herald,” began pounding away 
on the $100,000 fund that was raised* to 
“put Lorimer over,” while Keeley con 
tinued his own vigorous assaults until 
the backwash of popular revulsion swept 
in like a tide, picked Lorimer up and ear 
ried him helplessly out to sea, so that 
however one parses the sentence of the 
Senate, the expulsion of Lorimer was a 
Keeley victory; and this notwithstanding 
that Keeley himself affirms it was a vie 
tory for the newspapers of the whole 
country, pointing to the fact that they 
clamored for the usurper’s expulsion 
with a unanimity probably never dis 
plaved by them upon any two 
sided subject 


e\ ery 


before 


THE PRIMARY FIGHT 


HE fight for Progressivism in Illi 
nois was one that shows the pres 
ent-day Keeley. Going down to Oyster 
jay on January 2, 1912, Keeley told 
Colonel Roosevelt he must run for Presi 
dent.and was unfeazed by the volley of 
that doughty one’s denials 
“The people demand you in Illinois 
I'll prove it,” declared Keeley, reaching 
for his hat 
He went home and 
Deneen to call the Legislature in extra 
session to direct primary law. 
Deneen was, nevertheless, unenthusiastic 
over the proposal. Finally he yielded to 
the newspaperman’s importunings, to the 
extent of naming the, as some believed, 
impossible condition that if Keeley could 
get a two-thirds majority of the legis 
laters pledged by a certain day to vote 
for such a law, he would call an extra 
Keeley accepted the challenge, 
and went at the task with his usual high 
initial velocity, employing all the Illi 
nois resources of the “Tribune” organi 
zation. At three o’clock in the morning 
of his last day Keeley was two men 


asked Governor 


pass a 


SeSSLON, 


short. He sent his veteran night police 
reporter, John Kelley, to get Alder 
man Mike Kenna. better known as 


Hinky-Dink, out of bed and ask that he 
furnish Keeley 


Hinky-Dink 


with one more legislator, 
issued the order grumblingly 












put up any more fruit. 
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Have You Tried Karo in 
Your Preserving, Madam? 


O many housewives are using 
Karo (Crystal White) in their 
preserving syrup that prob- 

ably you know all about it. 
you do not, get a can of Karo (Crystal 
White) from your grocer before you 


But if 


Make your preserving syrup with part 
Karo (Crystal White) instead of all sugar. 


Your jams, jellies, preserved and canned 
fruits will be richer in consistency, with the 


true flavor of the fresh fruit. 


Karo (Crystal 


White) better blends the fruit juices with the 
sugar, and develops their flavor to perfection. 
It also prevents jams and jellies from candying. 


In Canning, for instance, use these proportions: 


CANNING TABLE 








5 lbs Lb Lb Water Time of Boil 
— Sugar Karo ing (min.) 
Berries 14g ] cup 15 slow 
Sour 2'4 sf 1 « 
Cherries Coe | ¢ Ie pts 15 
Currants | | pt 15 
Peaches | % | pt 10 to 15 
Pears 1 | pts 15 
Plums | pt 20 





THis Canning Table is reprinted from our 

Karo Preserving Book, a wonderfully 
practical and helpful little guide for making 
jams, jellies and preserves generally 
directions for sterilizing preserves so they wili keep 
perfectly. We shall be glad to send you a copy 
just send us your name on a post card 


FREE 


Send for your FREE COPY, Karo Preserving Book. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO 


Dept. KK 


with full 


New York P. O. Box 161 








CINGSFORD: 


CORN STARCH 


NE thing will surely tempt palates jaded by hot weather. 
Serve these delicate, tasty desserts made with Kingsford's 
light, easily digested, wholesome and nutritious. 


Corn Starch 


1 pint milk 
2p Koco (Crystet ite) 
este 


: 
$ 
= 








PRopUCTS 
COOK 
OK 


r r % "an 5 ; ? ‘ tor bide" 
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Be sure to order Kingsford’s Corn Starch and see that you are 
given Kingsford's. 


Owing to its extreme delicacy and purity, Kings- 
ford’s Corn Starch readily takes the full flavor of 


every kind of seasoning. It offers possi- 
bilities in your cooking that you can have 
no idea of, if you have been using ordi- 
nary Corn Starches and inferior substi- 
tutes, which are sold at the same price as 


Kingsford’s. 
Write today for the Corn Products Cook Book 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO 
Dept. KK New York P.O. Box 161 












a 

— SEND your name for our new Corn Products Cook Book, with \ aes 
the latest recipes for the use of Kingsford’s Corn Starch and mt 
Karo Syrup. 8 Handsomely illustrated pages in color. 
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L. 
NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


enrich the elaborate luncheon, 
adorn the simplest of “after- 
noons.”’ Their goodness and 
attractiveness are pleasing alike 
to hostess and guests. 


Sweetness and flavor are delight- 
fully united in these highly 
esteemed dessert confections. 
In ten-cent tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 


ADORA :—A filled sugar wafer— 
the newest of dessert sweets. 

FESTINO:—A favorite confection 
in the guise of an almond, with a 
kernel of almond-flavored cream. 
CHOCOLATE TOKENS:—A 
dessert confection having a rich 
chocolate coating. 


























set Jewelry at a saving 
of one-third to one-half. 
LaVallieres, Rings, Ear, 
Screw 


are platinum. 
Fine, brilliant 


= Any 
Occasion. 


LOFTIS BROS. 
& CO 


Diamond Cutters 
Dept. A887 

108 N. State Street 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Branches: Pittsburgh, Pa, 
and St. Louis, Mo 





DIAMONDS 
ON CREDIT 


Special selection Diamond- Wour choice of any of 

















artistic jewelry, etc. 













A small piece of ice 
Refrigerator Basket 
bottles cold all day. 
from a “*Hawkeye”’ 


these handsome 
pieces On our usual 
liberal CREDIT 

ERMS: One- 
fifth down, bal- 
\ ance divided | 
into 8 equal§ | 


keeps 


you of unappetizing food or 


anda 


The Hawkeye Fitted Lunch 









explaining our 
Easy Crcdit 
Plan. Any arti- 
cle sent for your 
examination, 
cha:.ges prepaid. 
We want you to sce 
for yourself that you 
can save money by 
sending to us when in 
need cf a diamond, watch, 








of your motor boat or auto trip. 


Our Free Booklet tells all you want 
to know about outdoor lunches. 


eum | The Haw keye **Tonneau” 2 
amounts || Basket—Mace sttan, 
payable finis 
monthly. sid i 
Order ! al ! 
ry I ‘ 
ii B 
J st i 
| 
‘A rest 


in a Hawkeye 


lunch and 


An outdoor lunch 
doubles the pleasure 


Rids 
drinks! 


“: Hawkeye 
Refrigerator Basket 


Baskets 


Write! 


Big Appetites 
Thank. These Baskets 











The 
Hawkeye 
“Tonneau” 


add zest 
to the trip’’ 


The Darlington Basket Co. 


32 MainStreet, Burlington, lowa 








Hawkeye 
| Fitted Lunch Basket 

















Triple Motion 


Ice Cream Freezer 
make ice cream making comparatively easy. 
cream is to make it in a White Mountain Freezer 
Write for free booklet, “ 
The White Mountain Freezer Co., 


The Freezer That Lasts a Lifetime 


The enduring quality, ease of operation and quickness in freezing of the 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


The surest way to have pure ice 
Sold by dealers every where. 
“Frozen Dainties.”’ 


Dept. O, Nashua, N. H, 

























| and dictated 





bed At 5.30 in the 

Was not sleeping much 
turned a on an 
and got his final pledge 
was called; the 
primary bill was passed, Roosevelt won 
Taft in the primaries, and won 
him again in the election, although 
Wilson carried the State. The Republi 
can party thus, instead of being a proud 
and presumptuous first, sorely 
disgruntled third. 


and went back to 
morning—Keeley 
that night—he 
other politician 


The extra 


Screw 
session 
over 


over 


became a 


Now, did Keeley do all this by audae 
ity alone? One of his shrewd news 
paper rivals says: “No, it was just a 


piece of Keeley’s sagacity. The rest of 
us thought Illinois was a _ reactionary 
State. Keeley, with that darned hunch 


of his for knowing what people are think- 


ing, saw that it was progressive and he 
made the ‘Tribune’ cater to it. It has 
paid big. The ‘Tribune's’ circulation 


jumped enormously during the year.” 
THE 
KEELEY has again 
the great 
behind some 


CRUSADE FOR A SANE FOURTH 


and again hurled 
power of the ‘Tribune’ 
important social or hu 
manity issue. Take, for example, his 
crusade for a sane Fourth. The idea 
came into his mind in a perfectly natu 
ral way, but he hit it with the Keeley 
punch and the “Tribune” reach. 

It began on the Fourth of July, 
when a little daughter was hanging in 
the balance between life and death. The 
air about his home was filled with the 
lin of that barbarous demonstration 
which as a matter of unquestioned fact 
we had come to associate with the 
demonstration of patriotism. Keeley 
hovering over his little child, anxious to 


TSO)9), 


the point of frenzy, thought this noise 
was pushing her out of the world. Late 
in the afternoon in the midst of his 
distraction he called up the “Tribune” 
office to speak to his secretary, but there 
was so much of the clatter of celebration 
at both ends of the line that for a time 
neither could hear the other An idea 


came to Keeley 


‘Get reports from thirty cities on the 
number of killed and injured by this 
blankety-blank foolery.” he said, “and 


what it looks like.” 
minutes later he called 
the exact form of the mes 
suge to be sent, and added: “Make it a 
hundred cities, get the figures in shape, 
and we will print them.” 


let’s see 


Ten up again 


The next morning on the front page 
of the “Tribune” there was a column 
devoted to the Fourth of July horror. 
On the following morning, with more 


data at hand, the results were elaborated 
in three terrible columns. This was the 
beginning of the “Tribune's” campaign 


for a sane Fourth. At first, papers and 
people jeered, but year after year the 
“Tribune” continued to tabulate the 
ghastly results. More and more coopera 


tion was secured and the result is seen 
in the comparison between the high ree 
ord of 1902, when the list of casualties 
was like the news of a battle, dead 466, 
injured 3,983, and the low record of last 
vear, but 41 dead and 947 injured. There 
is a difference of 425 funerals between 
the high year and the low one and the 


curve is still descending 

When a man has both the originality 
of conception and the propulsive force 
to think hundreds of funerals and thou 


sunds of casualties out of 
ear it must be 
man to whom it 
tribute of 
It was Keeley 
*(;00d-Fellow” movement 
through the cities 
heart softening, 
into the 
men of 
needy. 
original 
I ellow” 


disclosed 


existence each 
that he is a 
“umIsS to Pay 


conceded 
Is not some 
respect 
also who 


the 


rone 


launched 
which has 
like an 
and put 


epidemic of 
new meaning 
Christmas celebration for both 
plenty and the homes of the 
Mr. Keeley treasures yet the 
letter of the original “Good 
whose name vet been 


has never 


riit 


ND now, having 
4 as far from 
space permits, we 
up our totals In 
find contradictions, 
red; credits in great 
debits. 

It is 
hewspruiper 
the world: 


service is 


MEASURE Of} rilt MAN 


followed 
his native 
needs must 
thes« 
black 


Mr. Keeley 
lair as out 
pause and 
totals we 
figures and 
number, but 


cust 
also 


conceded that Keeley is a great 
mun, one of the greatest in 
that the extent of his public 
immeasurable; and it is ap 
that Chic justly proud of 
that better elements of 
grateful to him 
rsonn!l popularity 
the 


"go is 
the 


generally 


fuirent 


society are 
but he 
partly no 


has no pe 
doubt bee: 


ise, so far as 
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his life is 


side of 


personal concerned 


Keeley is a stranger in the city in which 
he has lived for twenty-one years, He 
is a recluse. When his wife was asked 
to name his intimates, she was puzzled 
He has a few, but not many men ip 
Chicago can call Keeley friend in the 
true meaning of that word This is 


not at 
bilities 


all because the man has no capa 
for friendship—he them in 
a high degree, as a few fortunate 
can testify but it is because he 
given himself up so entirely 
He has poured life into the 
“Tribune” day by day for twenty-one 
years as a roll of white paper feeds into 
the press. 

There has been 


has 
Ones 

has 
to his busi 
his 


ness. 


neither room nor time 


for the making of friends. 
NEWS AND FEELINGS 
UT the charge one hears pressed 


against him most frequently is lack 
of feeling—feeling for his own employees 
and for the unfortunate innocent victims 
of the shame and disgrace which inevita- 
bly result from the publication of some 
news stories. Keeley’s reply is: “When 
you print a newspaper into a 
contract avith your them 
the news of the day.” 
In pursuance of this principle he re 


you enter 


readers to give 


serves the right to determine what is 
news, and thereafter he will get that 
news, and once gotten he will print it. 


An accident or any untoward happening 
in the plant of a big advertiser will be 
printed as regardlessly in the columns 


of the “Tribune” as if the institution in 
question were an enemy. 
In vain the most intimate friend, the 


the most powerful man in Chi 
the and most helpless, 
with Keeley to 
news item, no matter how much disgrace 
or suffering it may cause, if Keeley 
thinks its publication duty to the 
public. 

“Suppress 
breed a dozen 
quent rejoinder to critics. 

At a time when an issue between pri- 
vate suffering and the public good is 
raised, Keeley sits in judgment like a 
czar of stone. The sight of and 
the sound of sobbing move 
him. 

At such times it 


richest, 
eugzo, or 


will plead 


yx orest 
suppress a 
is a 


and 
fre 


crime 
his 


the news of 


you others,” is 


tears 


does not 


seems hard to believe 


that Keeley sees or hears the individual 
before him The inference is that he 
has trained his eve to see and tuned his 
ear to hear the public as a whole and 
not as individuals. 

It is this stern quality that makes 
people call him ruthless. His own em 
ployees say that he is ruthless. This 
charge Keeley thinks is unjust. His 
eyes snap, his lip curls hotly, and he de 


clares as he bangs his fist upon the desk 
or paces wrathfully up and down the 
room : 

“Tt is not because I have no heart; it 
is because I also have a conscience that 
I make these decisions.’ 

THOSE NOTES SIGNED “J. 1 
Fore ny is no doubt that in this sen 
tence, uttered when Keeley was 


out the 
a news publisher 
haps his conscience is but he 
Perhaps he does fight hard 
intensity. Perhaps he does 
with till they 
themselves These things 
were bred Keeley in his early en 
vironment He fought to live in the 
jungles of Whitechapel. Every hand 
against him He had to conquer 
Before he half 
had saturated 


principle 

Per 
fol 
and 


oused, he blazed key 
of his conduct as 
Wrong, 
lows it 
vith 


regard all 


sauvage 
men suspicion 
have disclose 


into 


was 
conquered Wis 


his 


or be 


vrown soul become 


with distrust of individuals and ol 
life 

‘he world fought him and he has 
fought the world and whipped it. When 


he was an employee he rendered un 
questioning obedience He went the 
limit. He demands no more than he 
himself gave 


He dominates every part of his manu 
facturing and gathering organi 
gation. His orders to his staff go out in 
p His 


and in awe of 


hews 


notes signed “J K 
stand in awe of him 
initials No man is immune from his 
biting sarcasms, from the stab of his 
searching eye. And yet he knows how to 


employees 


those 


drop a rare word of commendation in 
such a way that it will be stored in 
memory like a priceless treasure. It is 
said there are reporters scattered about 


who cherish among their possessions tele 
written the 


graph forms upon which are 
signed 


‘Thank vou, 


Those me ‘sages, 


and 
fired, 


two words 


‘J.K 


perhaps 
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halfway round the world, are Keele) ip 
preciation of some good job done, and 
the recipients guard them as 


if each were an Tron Cross 


rHeE STAMP Of 


Ff there are more contradiction i! 
] James Keeley than is usual in a mas 


of such aggressive hature, my own con 


CONFLIK 


clusion is that they are merely the con 
flict between the man’s past life and his 
present His present life of power and 
Another 
much to me 


opportunity Is softening him 
managing editor said as 
“Keeley is changing.” he declared, “he 
is softening. 

In further confirmation ef this there 
is an interesting rumor of a wonderful 
midnight talk recently when Keeley sat 
down in his office with a man almost 
stranger and poured out the story of his 
life and aspirations, revealing an en 
titely unsuspected side of his nature, ad 
mitting he had been a hard man, but 


maintaining that his life had made him 
hard, and unfolding a dream of retiring 
from the newspaper world to devote his 
business abilities more directly to the 


ition of the pressing problems of the 
from among the 
which the 


TELTRDOOTL «veep le 
stratum of mun himself had 
climbed in thirty years to his present 
commanding positior 

\N EVERYDAY IERIK 
KELEY'S detractors often 
him slurringly as a cockney 


refer to 

thinly 
This is wrong. Keeley is an 
plain 
He came into this country 


veneered 
everyday American 
through the 
fathers opened He has built 
himself up by building up one of 
institutions by which we maintain and 
enlarge our liberty He brought with 
him a battle spirit, bred in British soil, 
which he has consecrated to America by 
unfaltering fight upon a hundred fields. 
America has given much to Keeley, but 
Keeley has repaid the debt and heaps 
high the measure by a continuance of 
conspicuous service in behalf of the peo 
ple of his city, his State, and the country 
of his adoption 

Would there be more Keeleys in White- 
chapel? one wonders If so, opportu- 
nity awaits them 


American, a 


door out 


those 





In the House of the Living Death 


Concluded f 


om page 18 








later and they 
banging the door and having made all 
secure after them. 


A moment were gone, 


UBBLES waited till the sound of the 
wheels died away. Then she crept 
cautiously out cf the cushions and 
looked gbout her. It was dark 
Around her was the atmosphere she 
knew best the odor of liquor of to 
f manifold perfumes—all inte! 
house But the 
unfamillat 


bacco, 


mingled in the closed 
dark! It pressed on her 
sinister The house she knew of old 
blazed warmly at night—slept safely in 
the daytime, wrapped in a soft dim light 
Kut this! 

A sob escaped her. She dug her fist 
into her eyes 

A faint ray of light streamed through 
the transom over the hall door. Bubble 
groped her way into the hall and sat 
fiown on the lowest step of the stail 
She whimpered with fright and loneli 
hess What should she do?’ The ray 
Mitside waxed brighter 
age rose with it She would play the 


Bubbles’s cour 
hew game!—see how many things she 
could remember 

But all that came to her bewildered 
little head was Vearl—pretty Vearl! 
Ing so still and white, with the quee! 
smelling stuff dropping out of the tiny 
bottle on her lacy dress And the white 
kitty that couldn't fly, 
and would never be hurt or sorry again 

the fluffy little kitty that lay on the 
Pavement and wouldn't wake up —and 
rouldnt wake up! 


and went to sleep 


Sead Ii of wheels cume nearer it 
4 the stillness outside When the noise 
Was at its loudest it 
heard voices 


SLOp] ed Bubbles 
mens voices 

Some one ran up the steps to the front 
door and stood there jingling keys and 
talking ‘It's a 


wonder thev couldnt 


think of the kid before he 
“givin’ us a extry trip! 
clutched the balustrade in tet 


grumbled, 


Bubble 


reo They had come for her! hey 
would hunt for her till they found her! 
She turned and fled up the stairs as 
fast as her baby legs would carry her 
fled into the black cave of the house— | 
hetter even the dreadful dark than this! 
She caught her breath in little half 
choked went, and called | 
oftly on VPearl—her Vearl—in the con 
fusion of fear | 
Down at the door the officer tried key 


sobs as she 


after key, keeping up a running fire of 
conversation with the other man 
“The society'll git the kid, I guess A 


vood thing, too-——unless some one private 
aus to adopt her 
“Who'd want to?’ returned the other. 
rhey'’d have to know 
from—-and there's 


where she come 
always the taint. No 


me would take the risk of her l’retty 
hard sleddin’ fur a kid in the under- | 
orld, I say! | 
‘l'd like to know what's the matter 
ith these keys, anyway. They 
white fluttered from | 


Gos THING 
\ above and fe 


the Juivement 


with a soft thud on 


The two men stared a moment in the 


dim light of the street | 
“Good God!” whispered one, and 
eeled against the door | 
The other sprang forward Hie bent 


ver what lay on the sidewalk. A match 
flickered up in his hand He gazed in 
tently upon the limp little figure in its 

my white dress—at the dimpled arms 

tstretched like impotent wings—at the 
iniling mouth the flower-crowned head. 
The match died down | 
‘Is she?” 


the doo wil 


stummered the man from 
The other nodded gravely 
But neither of them 
lifted the tiny body and bore it away, 
that Bubbles had deliberately 


knew, as they 


chosen. 


Never—like the white kitty that couldn't 
fly would she be hurt Never—like 
Pearl, her own dear Pearl—would she | 
lM ry: | 





lowest | 




















HE 1913 Mitchell cars show a great many 
improvements and conveniences which are thought 
to belong only to the highest priced cars. 


In the 1913 Mitchell we stopped at nothing that would improve 
its running and wearing qualities; nothing that would make it excel in 
beauty of line, in comfort and in your pride of ownership of this Ameri- 
can built French car. 

\ll 1913 Mitchell cars have left drive and center control; Bosch ignition; 
Rayfield carburetor; rain-vision windshield; Jones 
speedometer; silk mohair top with dust cover; Turkish upholstered cushions; ‘Timken 
front axle bearings; gauges on the dash to show alr pressure and oil pressure; gauge 


Firestone demountable rims; 


gasoline tank showing amount of gasoline it contains; and a portable electric 


lamp which also illuminates the instruments on the dash. 


in the 


All with T-head motor, electric self-starter, electric lighting system, and 36-inch wheels 


Prices 
Wheel Base F.O.B. Racine 
7-passenger Six 60 H. P. 144-in. $2,500 
2 or 5-passenger Six 50 H. P. 132-in. 1,850 
2 or 5-passenger Four 40 H. P. 120-in. 1,500 
I Car n price and nar of nearest Canadian dealer, write to us 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Branches: New York Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas Kansas City London Paris 























We’ Sliced 
mA : Crushed 


es 


SS Grated 


Fragrant, tender, 


A delicious. A whiff from tropi- 
| cal fields in every can you open. 
Always ask for Hawaiian Pineapple—no 
matter what brand, so long as it comes 


from Hawaii. You can buy it every- 
where — sliced, crushed or grated. 


Honolulu, Hawaii ‘i 
ee 


Pineapple 
1 af 


>. 
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One on the Judge 







(‘wy clude i fy 
| “You me: nm the one with the nifty as Bill made no noire and the lawyer's 
| tattoo chime?” point was both interesting and wel] 
bd bd at Sg taken, he did not speak 
lJ n it eq State S if re a | “How much could it be hocked for?” Myron placed the stepladder against 
| “Twenty bones, easy.” the wall, climbed it, and removed the 
It ain’t quite noon. They must be clock from the big hook upon which it 
trving some beggar now.” hung, tucked it carefully beneath one 
“If we had twenty bones more, then arm, took the ladder under the other. 
we'd have fifty, and we could have’ and reached the door without making a 
ar e 2 0 0 d t | e e S a bang-up feed and a trip to Coney sound, 
— for a dip, and enough to pay the rent The lawyer resumed his seat and the 
again.” Judge looked toward Pill 
It was a warm day, and the door of “What's the matter with that clock” i 
the police court building stood wide open. “Nothing, vour Honor, only it has to 
e e The hum that drifted out proclaimed a be cleaned. We do it reg’lar.’ 
Wh d d h th t | husy session, but there was not a soul “Well, next time don’t come into this 
y ! you C oose e res in sight in the big bare hall. court while it’s in session.” 
“All right, vour Honor: excuse me.” | 
; 9 Ill. and Bert glanced innocently And Bill closed the door. j 
you are now using e through the door. There, leaning Bimbs, waiting in a doorway, took 
against the wall, stood a janitor’s step- the clock, while Myron sought a barber 
. " . ladder. shop, where he invested in a shave and 
Because of some friend’s recommendation ? Instantly Bill muttered “Stick a brushing and a shoe shine, the while 
Or because of some widely advertised “special” feature ? around,” and left his astonished part his hat was renovated, and a spare boot- 
ner gazing after him. black bought him a clean collar 
Or did you just “happen” to select them ? He took the ladder under his arm and Once more wearing the appearance of 
: - 4: mounted the stairs to Judge Mara’s a gentleman, he was joined by Bimbs, 
None of these are particularly safe methods of deciding oo | court room. He walked in with the con who had realized $21 for the clock, and 
an investment involving from one to six hundred dollars fident air of a free-born working man just two hours and a half after leaving 
per year. in good standing with the union, pay them they rejoined their patient wives 
for overtime, and a clear conscience. and repaired to a quiet but good café 





Take a more reliable way. 

Choose them as you would choose a car—by comparing the 
various brands point by point. In other words by com- 
paring the tables of specifications. 

It will only be fair to take America’s Predominant Tires as 

a basis of comparison. 






The Judge looked up impatiently, but for a well-earned luncheon. 








The Black Knobbers’ Poet 


Continued from page 8 






to emphasize that airy charm peculiar Olie. He thinks he'll pester her till she 














| to the poet. takes him. En so he stays: en there 
UNITED STATES TIRES The poet turned smiling to me. “I ain't no peace, no more than if the old 
reckon you sholy have the wrong county. devil was here.” | 
TABLE OF SPECIFICATIONS | I'd love to lend you any he’p in my I had heard of Olie Meighton. She 
| power ; I always like to serve a news- queened it over the young men of 
MILEAGE— United States Tires today yield an average mileage | | paper man. And if I find anybody that Athens. And I understood: Debo Holt 
from 25 to 50 per cent. above the highest point ever reached knows about the Black—Black—” was the fortunate suitor possessed of a 
by any tire maker previous to the organization of the United Again I prompted. farm and three horses. 
States Tire Company. “Yes, seh, Black Knobber—I cayn't Debo’s brother spoke from within, 
TREADS —By our four-factory co-operative methcds of manu- get that name. If I find anybody, I quaveringly. “I ain’t forgotten how Ally 
facture we have produced tougher, longer-lived treads than | sholy will let you know. tuk me out en whupped me lak a dog! 
tires have ever had before. That night, at the cabin where I lhe day will come when I stand under 
. ~ P edged, I asked Holt, the miller, if he the gallows in town, en see him hung, 
FABRIC STRENGTH By a process which we have perfected te ever heard of Black Knobbers lak Jesse—en I cayn’'t take no rest tell | 





and control exclusively we have practically doubled the 


, 4 that di is here. I ‘lowed to him—‘Ally 
fabric strength of United States Tires and reduced blow- es ty is here et 1m | 


Hv sat bolt upright, suddenly. Spencer, I look to see you hung. En ( 













































































ma NNN “Black Knobbers!” he repeated. he ‘lowed quite likely he’d hang, but I 
RIM CUTTING—United States Dunlop Tires are the only tires “The Black Knobbers, mister, es them wouldn't be there to see, because he 
ever guaranteed against rim cutting. thah Meighton boys en Ally Johnson en looked to hang for killin’ all the Holts 
AIR CAPACITY AND DIAMETER—No tire has ever been Bud Spencer en some more of their around hyah 
made with a larger average air capacity or larger diameter friends. Hangin’ es too good for <n T of t hi Iked Del H | 
measurements than the United States Dunlop. You caneasily They'd ought to take the whole bunch Q' of the cabin stalke ebo, e 
prove this with your own eyes and the use of a caliper. out here in the bresh en tie ‘em, en then was bigger ~ brawnier —_ o ( 
j » ‘e afire—en begin with this vounger son, and deeper voiced. ou f 
STYLES —United States Tires will meet every possible service “it the bresh afire—-en es j : > hi : 
: : . : ‘ , son.” knew, at sight of him, he was the kind , | 
requirement. They are furnished in plain treads and in the hyah Ally Johnson. eachear’ - an to be shot. This brother Eb . as f 
ld famous Nobby & Chain non-skid tread d in th “Why, I thought he was a preacher's of man to be sho iis brother IC t | 
prrerw of fastening - Seintbar Quick-d tachable at + son, and a poet.” as evidently one his enemy would dare 
a. ’ -Getachable an the . 4 i # ntl; 
: 4 oe > ws “s son to a preacher to drag into the woods and flog. 
Dunlop (straight side). Some say he's . ; <p 
uniop (straig e} name of Brother Job Johnson. But I “You-uns hold yo’ haid growled t 
‘low hit war just the ol’ devil—he shol) Debo. “You-uns es plum crazy. Looks t 
: acts heap more like the devil than like lak you want to set them Black Knob- R 
Can you name a tire on the market today that can compare Brother Job. Brother Job laid off to bers after us. You ain't got no eall to f 
with United States Tires at the above points ? make a preacher of him, en larnt him bring charges agin Ally Spencer — ( 
i oan . some in books, en sent him off to git him be.” He glowered at his brot ler. | 1 
Then why not use them this season as exclusive equipment ? schoolit’ somewheres. But the matter In his hands, not b's, the vengeance of a 
hoolif 
lap of Ally is, he ain’t got no religion. the Holts was to be. c 
“Him en Bud Spencer en them thah Turning fiercely on me: “And you 
Cost no more than you are asked to pay for other kin Meighton boys tuk my son Eb out’n his hol’ yo’ tongue, too!” he ordered. “Up s 
: Te cabin, and tuk en whupped him, en vander to the store, Bud Spencer's a 
i i 1 Saafa ‘lowed he stole Meightonses turkeys. En pappy ‘lowed you-uns was a. deppity f 
United States Tire Company, New York kb, he ‘lowed he never stole nothin’ yit, sheriff. Them Black Knobbers knows 
en ef he did, he wouldn't begin with no whut to do with deppity sheriffs -you f 
‘D roupy turkeys. En ‘lowed he'd have the hear?’ He strode away into the night. h 
law on them Knobbers! They kep’ their On the following day the miller's ( 
hats over their face, but Eb, he ‘lowed family displayed a sullen a fi 
4 he'd know Ally Johnson’s voice, ef he They vaguely denied all they had sai g 
Y= Y, Y We Ship On Approval sly . ” ae ioe ies Eee 
Be GU- ! ane Gad au coleman | Was to hear it in Heaven regarding ie Black Knobbers. Is] 
SA Prepay Express and allow “Well, he won't never meet up with cially they took pains to say they = ° 
i ’ ; Ally in Heaven,” the old woman not sure of the poet s connection with ) 
oil your bicycle frequently with 3-in-One. Will Thirty Days Free Trial athe ‘des inside the house. the gang. It was “the talk, up yander 
make it run much easier and prevent wear j Nias ine AAO” pee shrilled out, from insi ! - t . 
} ne bes 10M - SKi« P ) cture ‘6 : ” . o . ae llows vit. ak to the store. 

Also oil every part of your gun, inside and | . pe i Automob Ally'll come t the ga ‘ : | 
out, with 3-in-One, before and after shooting. | Sore e..F. .. a Jesse Spencer done—en he sholy went During the next few days I sought 7 
3-in-One is good for almost everything — | Try them at our expense | to the ol’ bad man. He was own cousin the acquaintance of the poet. He was 
skates, fishing reel, rod, catcher’s gloves, \ 
mask and every tool. Won't gum and clog: | rabid te” dane teoef of the } anyone’® | ty this hyah Bud, en own uncle to quite an enlightened person, through 4 
contains no grease; no acid in the eating Ally—en plum lak Ally, too, all them natural mind, I fancied, rather than I 
FREE—\‘"'< wotee od free generous Porfoct Score in 4 Giédes Tours Spencers favor. En he ‘lowed to a man because of his desultory schooling. — - 

Saeee, See Srerswhere; Ie. win Cities to Helens, Mont., 1911. ame of tes—Ef you-uns speak to I had no difficulty in making friends 
25¢ and S0c bottles. Library Slips with every ae ig © te deat heen 2 Sag ee name of Lu — +. - salto I a on ss ded ae SB cians uae on 
package Sate Cities te Wintieer, Gon.” i8t my wife ag’in I'll kill you’—en tuk en i — i i ay ete la 
shot him dead. En every week, tell he about the post office, and always looking i 

} It only costs one cent . E ! 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL co. co een ous pers Sas gaerant | was hung for that crime, Brother Job for diversion. bl 
‘*Brictson”’ Detachable Tread« ee an . over 0 he county seat. to ) 
42 ANB. Broadway, New York Write today for full particulars Johnson rid over to f - i . , the sl 
The Brictson Mfg. Company save his soul. En Jesse’s wife was a ( NE afternoon I stumbled on : r 
3663 Brictson Bldg. Brookings, S. Dak. | Meighton, own sister to Olie Meighton Meighton cabin halfway up Blacs ns 

| En now, Ally Spencer lays off to marry Knob. In front of it was a cornfield, the 
EDWARDS | Olie. Olie ain’t lak them other Meigh blades knee high and swishing in the r" 

i 4 » The slope beyond was 
FIREPROOF GARAGES tens wind of June. The slope ; 2 
‘ ‘ . 4 . ; . ig , i i | i ic ! 
STEEL Sie AcinmA ties endiietesendles “En she ain t guing to aoe cp no peti ond “ye -! yrs = a 4 in the shade Ms 
Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent Spencer trash ak Ally. She knows ot whieh Si down to rest. : | 
$30 and Up free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- where she can git a better man, en a There was a light rustle among the - 
. sive free notice in the Scientific American. >, ini <— on vipalia® > _ ooked: and for the first time u 
Easy to put up. Portable. ate farm en three horses, by marryin’. But corn 4 f an 
pAll'sizes. Postal brings MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. Ally, he keeps layin’ around here after saw Viola Meighton ul 


latest illustrated catalog BRANCH OFFICE : 55 7 Sem, Weshiagten, D.C. 
The Edwards Mie. Co., 333-383 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. : ; 
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er At axe te eae Ra etre tt gre 
eee Coe ak. 
Perhaps no man ever looked wholly 
numoved on Viola She was a tall 


woman, Tall ike the other Meighton 

She carried he head with all the pride 
of the South. Hier blue calico bonnet 
dangled by its strings from about her 
arm Her hair was almost the color of 
vellow corn and there was a proud, 
heautiful curve, from the coil on het 
neck to Where the sunburn ended and 


the nec! alluringly white, disappeared 
under a blue cotton dress. The Meigh 
tons wer silent, obstinate people. She 


had the hard profile of the tribe, but 
her mouth was soft, alluring, scarlet 
her face dimpled everywhere when she 
smiled. With its hardness and its sweet 
ness it made one think of a rock over 
eyown by a flowering vine. 

She did not hurry when she saw the 
poet waiting for her at the cabin door 
Yet perhaps she was conscious of his 
eves. Seated on the edge of the porch, 
she used her blue bonnet as a fan; and 
under her cotton dress her bosom rose 


and fell. 


HE wind brought a smell of eldet 
flower from the valley. Far below # 


thin line of smoke was visible, and the 


St. Louis express thundered through 
leaving behind a pungent taint on the 
fragrance of the woods, and shrill 
angry echoes among the rocks As 
these died away, [I heard a mocking 
bird. In the coolness of the thicket he 


wooed his silent mate And I was be 
wildered by the wonder of it—that she 
could refuse him 

An old woman came from the cabin 
Stooping, she snatched the poets hat 
from the cabin step Then she crowded 
it, with its soft brim, on Viola’s head 
around her face 

“Kiss her, Ally, kiss her!” she cackled 
“hf a girl wears a man’s hat, cayn’t he 
kiss her? 

Viola did not deign to touch the hat 
She smiled up at bim, her chin dimpled 
the provocative lips slightly parted 

The poet was trembling; he had folded 
his arms, and was quite pale from ex 
citement. “T reckon Ally don't want 
to,” calmly remarked Viola “You see 
mammy? You-uns cayn't git Ally to ki 
me, howias 


“IT dassen’t! suddenly declared the 
poet. “That man you lak better than 
me—he sholy would shoot me His lip 
curled ironicalls “T ain’t got no fahm 
hor three horses! he lel mrked 

Viola was unperturbed 

“But if you'll give n vo’ wo'd to 
marry me, Clie !—if vou ll give me 
wo'd, Tll drive that ‘Bo Holt clear 
into Taney County. And then, ef he 
comes back here, Olie—if he lif’s his 
eyes to look at you, Vil kill him I'll 
lay for him, en I'll shoot him down. IT’ 


il 
fill him plum full of lead, lak I would 
a squirrel.” 

Viola looked at him indulgently from 
the moral height assigned by her kind 
to women Her brother were bandits: 
she and her mother were never absent 


from the church meeting Gambling 
drinking, shooting, all forms of sin, they 
regarded as the prerogative of men 


“They cayu't holp it, lak wimmen folk 
ean,” Viola was accustome:l to say 

“You quit yo’ bad talk, Ally Spence 
she admonished: “en keep yo" guns put 
away lak I tell you. The Book says to 
forgive yo’ enemies, Ally 

The poet bent above her, his long blacl 
forelock mingled with her corn-colored 
hair. “If you we’ to treat me different 
Olie,’ he continued, “looks lak I might 
find peace And then I reckon I could 
get religion.” 

She answered him sternly: “Religi 
or not, you better keep the law, you 
Jou-uns es liable to wish you had 


H" Was stung by the suggestion f 
punishment. “Thelaw !" he repeate 


“I don’t keep any law but the law 


Almighty God. I know what you have 
in yo’ mind, Olie. And T tell you, if 
any deppity sheriff comes heah to thi 
mountain en tries to lay hands on me 
or mine, Vil kill him. Ill sheot him 
lak a dog. 

Viola lifted her eyes to his Theit 
blue shadows vanished, the depths 
showed. “Ally!” she cried. “Ally, please 
don’t talk that-a-way. Something sholy 


Will happen to you.’ 
Again he bent toward her. She smiled 
luminously. laving her head backward 


on the bencl A wind came up Wild 
fruit shook out its odors: there was a 
Spicy smell of voung nuts. a scent of 
roses From the thicket came the e 


ultation of the mocking bird 
Her face shone on him Neverthel 
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e felt herself the priestess of decorum. 


“You ‘lowed you came to see the boys, 
Ally.” she remarked. “They all went up 
the mountain; ef you-uns take the ol’ 
road, you're liable to meet up with ‘em.” 

Thus he was dismissed But the 
woman stood watching till he had dis- 
appeared, 


I too went up the mountain After 
Clambering for some time o.er the rocks, 
I dived into the undergrowth In this 


tangle a path appeared and led up 
ward, winding in and out wherever the 
tiees left room for a horse to go, Over- 
head the wind rushed mightily in the 
branches Near the earth—where the 
leaf mold of centuries felt soft to the 
foot—was twilight; but when I looked | 
up, I saw little green walnuts gilded | 
by the sun 


EMERGED from the shadow at a large 

rock, much worn by human feet. It is | 
now pointed out as the one from which 
the Black Knobbers fired on a sheriff's 
posse, as they were being hunted 
through mountain fastnesses, after the 
killing of the Holts. Then it had no 
history. Standing on it I looked into 
the valley, down a yellow road which 
twisted sharply, so that it looked like 





1 new, coiled rope At my right hand! 
Was a grapevine with immature fruit. 
A bird dashed through, and I saw that |} 
the vine hid the mouth of a cave. I | 
entered 

The front was to the west, and the] 
ifternoon sun beat in, so that I saw the 
lame cut in the wall, a place where fire | 
was made when the Knobbers met, and | 
the spring, from which a tiny stream | 


trickled, to lose itself in the grass be- 


| 
\ 


When I came out. the woods were 


hushed for a coming storm I suw the 
ul shining above, but the sl VY Was con 
cealed by branches The world dark 


ened; there was a roll of thundes 

A twig snapped stealthily; I stopped, | 
eizedd by a great fear. Near me, in 
the hushed woods, I heard a quick in 
tuke of breath; and I felt the presence 


fa man—-of the poet I touched my gun. 
But instinctively I knew it would be 
no use to me Ile was very near, 


ugh unseen 


tae some moments all was still An- | 
other sound startled; but it was only 
the swish of a wing. I turned to leave 
the place, and the poet did not molest me. 
Very cautiously, keeping my eyes on the 


tungles, I made my way down to the 
county road 
That night and = for several days 


ifter, it rained—torrents of rain—till 
the creek that ran around the town like 
a hoop was so swollen only a fool would 
try to ford it. It cut off all roads lead- 
ing to the hills, making me almost a 
prisoner in Athens. 
On the third day of the storm I took | 
drive on the only passable road, It 
us not raining, and the dirty sky over 
Black Knob was touched with white, as 
if there might be a prospect of clearing. | 
The purple violets had a chilly look, 
the blue spiderwort had remained closed 
all day 
As I rode I read 
I know it by heart now—it’s a mere | 
ilf dozen stanzas. Some of my friends 
ave not cared for it, but I hold that we 
fire worshipers—we little people, who 
have struggled so to light our own} 
candles—have earned the right to say | 
we know 
My heart quickened with the great de 
light it is to find a new poet. I smoothed 


the little country paper, and read again 





The rhythm was new. He had needed a | 
new rhythm for the country he wished | 
to paint: and he wasn't afraid of new 
things He wasn't afraid of anything. 


My friends who do not receive the poem 
say it is at least daring. It is about a 
ummer night in the Ozarks, and a 
mocking bird, and a man’s passion for a 
woman. It has a sound exactly like the 
mocking bird’s song when he springs from 
an dead tree at night to poise, palpitant, 
in the air. And I love it, I love it. 


A" HIRI) time I read. Then I glanced 
4 up, and the fellow was seated at the 
side of the road, on his wild little horse, 
watching me. There rushed over me the 
feeling of men to poets—gratitude, and 
devotion. He laughed with a wave of 
his hand 

“Come here,” I said, and he came, I 
began shaking him by the shoulder. “I 
read your poem 
The fire—of delight—flashed up in his 


“Why, man I went on, “you've got 
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The Truck Triumphant 


T is no longer necessary to argue that the most extravagant, 
ineficient motor in the world is the hay-fed, four-legged 
motor of pre-historic man—the horse. 





That is now a universally accepted economic fact. 

lo the elements of commerce—such as railroads, the tele- 
graph, steamships and the telephone there has been added 
one more national institution—the motor truck. ‘The trans- 
portation of freight has been motorized. 

However, 1000 American manufacturers have gone further 
than motorizing their trucking departments. ‘They have 


FEDERALIZED Their Transportation 


1000 American business men hav experience and data of 1000 Federa 
found in the Federal Truck the first ized business houses 
tor driven vehicle to solve, scien We have yet to have reported 
, ind permanently, the prol s a serious interruption of Federa 
of Reliable, Expeditious and Eco Service —or a complaint of Federal 
ical Tr nsportation Ve have juality—with 1000 |ederal trucks it 
tabulated records of the hauls, com hourly operatior That record is 





parative cost, repairs and savings ot unique—and conclusive 
Federal trucks We 

When we Federalize a business 
man’s transportation, we do more than 
sell him a Federal truck or a dozen 
Federal trucks. We analyze his trans- Let us send now the Blue Book of 
portation problem and give him the Traffic 


will put you in communication 
with Federal owners in your own line 
if you want the facts. 


Price includes Body extra, built to meet 
chassis, tools, etc. individual requirements 


Federal Motor Truck Co., Dept. O, Detroit, Mich. 
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No camera is so good as the Graflex for making 
pictures of children. Indoors or in the shade 
snapshots may be made fast enough to 
secure perfect pictures. 





You can photograph on dark days when you use 
a Graflex. This picture was made on a rainy. 
heavily clouded day in December. 





“hunt with a camera.” 





On clear days, when the sun is shining, the 
Graflex will make pictures in 1-1000th 
of a second. 
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The GRAFLEX makes 
better photography pos- 
sible by eliminating the 
uncertainties. Focusing 
and “finder” are 
done away with. With 
a GRAFLEX you 
full 


finished picture, up to 


scale 


see 


the image size of 
the instant of exposure 
right side up. You know 
to a certainty that the 
picture is in focus, with- 


out having to guess the 


distance between the 
camera and subject. 
The GRAFLEX Focal 


Plane Shutter works at 
any speed from “time” 
to 1-l000th of a second. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


FOLMER & SCHWING 
DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

















' ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 





Allen's Foot=Ease, the antiseptic ; 
powder for the feet. It relieves 
painful, swollen, smarting, ten- 
der, nervous feet, and takes the 
sting out of corns and bunions, 
It’s the greatest comfort discovery of 
the age. Allen’s Foot=Ease makes 
tight-fitting or new shoes feel 
easy. Itis a certain relief for in- 
growing nails, sweating. callous 
and tired, aching feet. We have (¢ 
over 30,000 testimonials, TRY IT ¢ 
TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25 cts. § 
Do not accept any substitute. 2 
) 


FREE rere sare ° 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


“In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease.” 
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Every 6c 
Makes Huge Profit» 


™. That sounds almost unbelievable 
jut it’s true a proved fact A 
6-cent pound of ordinary sugar and 
the wonderful 


Empire Candy 
Floss Machine 





will turn the trick and do it eve 
" nutes + iY 4 4 4 t A ‘ 
4 wht ‘ wad 
Ma ‘ 
pend ar a _r— 
a N ‘ 
ak x expe Si € I € t . “ mr 
Write today to Dept. C-1 for Ca Floss Ma 
hine Cata Cata i fr pey 4 I ‘ ‘ ers 


and ice nact 


Stevens Mfg. & Supply Co., Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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to pay must fully protect. FREE booklet. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Est. 52 years 
608 F St... Washington, D.C., and New York 
Send for New Helpful Pian for Inventors 


Direct to consumer, charges paid 
Send Chest, Waist and Inside Lee Mea 


(and $7.00 x lor des 
THE NEHOC Co., 43 East 12th S8t., N. ¥ 
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it in you I wished to tell him about 
it, but no words did any better for mie 
than those I repeated, “You've got it 
in you For my own sake, I had to 
praise him; it would have hurt to hold 
that back 

And it was rather well for me that 
I «did not Until afterward I. did 
not know he was grateful He seemed 
to think my tribute wholly his due, 


back at me—gloriously 


galloped 


and laughed 
triumphant—as he 
toward Athens 


a bt thus far, | had never distrusted 
the poet when I was in con 


versation with him But 1 experienced 
uneasiness that afternoon, when dusk 
fell, finding me some miles from Athens, 
with heavy between I reflected, 
anxiously, that this young bandit knew 
in what direction I must return The 
red sunset gave way to. struggling, 


uwiay 


roads 


wind-driven clouds I pushed on rap 
idly. 

Just out of Athens was a bit of road 
almost closed by hazel sprouts; a bluff 
on one side, on the other a creek, which 


boiled up level with its banks that night 


The ‘wind through the wet foliage 
sprayed my face cold And suddenly 


my horses stopped, the skittish one shy 
ing toward the bluft 

I made out a horseman in 
“Look out there 
team!" I cried 

There was no reply except the splash 
ing of hoofs about and the dark 
ness gave up other figures 

My hand went to a pocket I found 
myself unarmed. “What do you want?’ 
I demanded “Now, see here, if you 
fellows intend any violence, you're fools 


the 
scaring my 


road 
you're 


Ine, 


I have friends, I tell you You daren’t 
molest a man with friends 

They did not answer One snatched 
my reins, and turned the buggy into a 
road leading down to the ford, which 


Was possible only in very dry weather 
My horses shied and trembled when they 
heard the water 
Now and then, in 
drunken fool or 
tempts to 
freshet time Next day they 
body lodged in a buttonwood tree: at a 
little distance, perhaps, will be a buggy 
on its side, and two dead horses, tangled 
in their harness The county 
print an item entitled “Man Drowned 
Fording Stream,” and no more is 
hurried formality 


the Ozarks, 
ill-advised 
ford a 


SOE 
stranger at 
mountain creek in 


find his 


papers 


said 
rhe inquest is a 


I SUDDENLY saw what was intended 
for me. I knew no one would ask 
whether or not I had entered the death 
trap of my own motion. For the first 
time in my life I was outside the law 
The cunning of the plan numbed me 


Over the roar of water I heard the hoofs 
new arrival. And for some 
my mind leaped to the poet. 

I believed that this fate, for me 
of his devising. As the enemy 
his personality, my 


OL a reasol 
Wiis 
assumed 
numbness Wilh 


gave 


to rage I regained my senses, and 
could think 

The horses refused the wate \ tal 
fellow stood there lashing them for 
ward They made a dash to one side 


His whip drove them again to the brink 
There they trembling 
brutes do when they see they must yield 
to man’s cruel demand. My opportunity 


stood sobbing us 


had come 

I slid from the buggy into the edge of 
the creek, then ran toward a thicket 
which was near the bank I think I 


knew I could have no chance against the 


Sane. 


Yet I defended myself with a piece of 
the buggy seat They were not power 
ful men The ague of their summers 
their quinine and bad whisky, had told 


on their bodies I was able to hold off 
two of them When they seized my 
wrists I broke from them, and I con 
tinned to fight my way backward into 
the hazel thicket But I crashed into 
un tree and went down 


HEY laid hold on me and dragged me 
forware I caught at the tough and 
Willowy sprouts in a futile effort to get 
foothold And we came out where the 


earth was very slimy, with a smell of 
pennyroyal It was a place where the 
bank overhung the creek. I was within 
sound of a flexible, high-pitched voice 
which I knew The ronr of water 
drowned what the poet said but I re 
called poor Eb Holt’s words: “ld know 
Ally Spencer's voice, T ‘low, ef IT was to 


was nerved again 
that laugh 
felt afraid of 


Heaven!” I 
tirred in me by 
think I 


hear it in 
by the rage 
ing voice I do not 





lakl hold of a 


him I 
was confused, and it 

Bud Spence 
Ally 
vo" jaw, or 
throat.” He 
who leaped, laughing, to his horse 


tree Mverything 
began to rain 

begun You let go a holt 
hold 
I'll knock yo’ teeth down yo 


made a dash at the 


of me, Johnson hn you-uns 


[Moet 


Still I did not grasp the fact that the 
poet was defending me (70 ahead! 
Kill him!” he cried. “And to-morrow [’}] 
tell it right and left ove’ this county 
You hear me?” 

The others were dumb with amaze 
ment. This was rebellion. He had been 


the darling of the gang and its 
spirit. But there was one law for him 
the law of all outlawed men. 

He continued coolly “You-all are 
plumb foolish. This ain't no deppity 
sheriff; he’s only a fool newspaper man 
lak me. He ain’t got 
a sheriff: cayn't you that?’ They 
were sullen, ominously © silent. Bud 
Spencer stood at his saddle, a menacing 
figure. 7 the poet continned., 
‘You're sholy bent on carryin’ out yo’ 


Wildest 


sense enough for 


see 


see,” 


purpose. Then I reckon you'll have to 
vo ahead. But yvou-all better kill me 


first, to make sure.” 

HERE was a series of revolver shots, 
The rocks repeated them. A dog, with 
velps of terror, spread the alarm to other 
A man roared: “Who fired that ar 


degs 


gun’? I ’low ef a man has got to be a 
fool, its time for him to die. Drown 


him lak a kitten—a-shootin’ off his gun 


lak a fool!” 

Quit yo": jawin’, Dave Meighton,” 
drawled the poet. “I fired that gun 
It was Bud’s, and he acted lak he didn't 
know how to use it.” With a turn of 


his bridle rein he faced them from his 
horse. “What you-all going to do about 
it? Drown me? 

In his emphasis of the word he ap 
pealed directly to their love. They were 
at the moment angry with him. Without 
danger to themselves, they could take his 


life and mine 
But he was a poet All men love 
poets; and perhaps we do not realize 


what a poet is to a man who cannot read. 
Through that flexible voice came all that 


stirred the imagination in = them At 
night, around their fire on the moun 
tain, his wild fancy peopled the woods 
for them with the unseen It was his 


freedom—ignorant and pre 
though he was—which had 
fired them. Without him they had been 
organized for petty tyranny, dumbly 
feeling, but unable to formulate the 
deeper yearnings of their untamed na 
tures. He them as righteously ar 
rayed against the law What matter 
that he did not understand the law? 
He saw life passionately, as a_ simple 
thing: and he had given them his vision 
They loved him for this. 

He sat erect on his horse, as when he 
one hand picking the banjo 
of a comic With two 
threw back his forelock, which 

The wind 
like the im 


passion for 


sumptuous 


Sat Ww 


invented 
the words Song. 
fingers he 
was like that of a wild horse 
rising, 
Prisoned 
I ain’t 1 
t reckon you-all better 
Not a man, though it 
himself from the hated law, 
induced to lay a finger on him. 


made the trees groan 
ghosts of his midnight tales 
o ’eount.” he said to his band 
drown me.” 
had been to save 
could have 


jus’ 


Ik helped me turn my horses and 


lead them back to the road. I tried 
to speak “You hold vo head!" com 
manded the poet 


when we had gone some distance 
toward Athens he addressed me, “T an 
swered for you I tol’ the boys you 
wouldn’t make no complaint to get them 
into trouble.” 

“You can’t make promises for me!” T 
“Pll punish those fellows if 


But 


retorted. 
I live!” ; 
He softly replied: “I reckon you wont 
You see, you’d get me into trouble that 
way I what they all call 
1 gang—they tell me that’s felony. 
co’se I'd be arrested with the boys And 
after promisin’ wouldn’t make no 
complaint, I'd sholy take all the blame 
I could. I reckon won't complain 
on me.” 
I was silent 
But if you want to swear out a wal 
rant, of co’se Tl go with you He bs 
came gleeful, misleading me like a will 


belong to 


you 


you 


«’-the-wisp. “I know every man there 
to-night I can be all kinds of help te 
yo’ sheriff. Beside myself, there war 


ito Holt, Eb Holt, Noah Mecker—he’s 


their own cousin—and—” 
“Pm not 
know it.” 


going to complaln and you 
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He laughed triumphantly. “I sholy 
knew you for a writer; I couldn’t stand 
for no deppity sheriff There ain’t no 
deppity sheriff in this county would know 
true poetry when he There 
ain’t no such deppity around here.” 

Undying gratitude burned in his eyes. 


sees it. 


I saw that he had loved me so for one 
word of mine. “You saved my life,” I 
said, “and now, before God, I'm ready 


to save yours.” I laid hold of his arm. 
{ had seen the inevitable doom, the fate 
tu which he was hurrying. “Let me 
save you,” I begged. 

But the poet’s eyes strayed toward the 


mountain. It had ceased to rain; the 
moon was out, in a haze. He knew, no 
doubt, just where the Meighton cabin 


dung, like an eagle’s nest. 


RUSHED on: “Come with me to Chi 

cago. I'm enough myself, but 
you won't starve. Come and write. We'll 
all teach you.” 

“T don't love a city,” he answered. “I 
love a place lak this mountain valley, en 
a home with one I love.” 

What to him was any fate—life or 
death? He was not the first man to toss 
aside success, fame, life itself—for the 
onething which becomes everything to men. 

“Come with me to Chicago!” I 

“T reckon not. I’m going to get 


y* yor 


begged, 


nar 


ried to-morrow mornin’,” he answered 
As the 


moon grew brighter, some 


where in the wet thicket a mocking bird 


began to sing 


, geen I went to Athens. The poet 
was dead. Never to be taken alive, 
he had been shot by the posse of deputy 
sheriffs. I went the same old way, along 
the creek, through the But a 
charm had gone—a wildness and sweet- 
ness which were like fragrance. 

A wood wagon creaked by, in 
sat a very beautiful tall young 
with the Meighton profile and 
knew her, but she had never 
There was a child in her lap 
a Meighton and a Spencer. 

It may be a long while. Every year 
dewberries will ripen, to dry in the sun 
of late summer. The canebrake by the 
river will grow tall and die. Through it, 
at midnight, will-come ghosts on horse 
back, from riding down the mountain 
or perhaps only winds, blowing in the 
dark. The air will be filled with smell 
of nuts, with frost, with flying red leaves, 
and now and then the sound of a per 
simmon falling from afar with a ripe 
thud. Wahoo and bittersweet will red 
den along the river. All the valleys will 


woods. 


which 
woman 
hair. I 
seen me. 


blood of 


be silenced by snow like death. Then 
flowers will come and mocking birds re 
turn to complete the cycle. And some 


day, of the blood that 
will that other 
preter, another poet. 


gave the outlaw, 


come outlaw, an inter 





The Knocking 


Continued fi 


When we rejoined him, Nayland Smith 
was talking to the commissionaire at the 


door. He turned to me. 

“That is Professor Jenner Monde,” he 
said. “The sergeant here knows him 
well.” 

The name of the celebrated Orien 


talist, of course, was familiar to me, al- 
though I had never before set eyes upon 
him. 

“The professor was out East 
time I was there, sir,” stated com 
nissionaire. “I often used to him. 
But he’s an eccentric old gentleman 
Seems to live in a world of his own. 
He's recently back from China, I think.” 


the last 
the 


see 


AYLAND SMITH stood clicking his 

teeth together in irritable hesita 
tion. I heard Kframanéh sigh, and, 
looking at her, I saw that her cheeks 
were regaining their natural color. 

She smiled in pathetic apology. 

“If he was here he is gone,” she said. 
“Tam not afraid now.” 

Smith thanked the commissionaire for 
his information, and we quitted the 
gallery. 

“Professor Jenner Monde,” muttered 
my friend, “has lived so long in China 
as almost to be a Chinaman. I have 
never met him—never him before, 
but I wonder 

“You wonder what, 

“I wonder if he could 
ally of the doctor's!” 

I stared at him in amazement. 


seeh 


Smith?” 
possibly be an 


“If we are to attach any importance 
to the incident at all,” I said, “we must 
remember that the boy's impression—and 


Kiramanth’s—was that Fu-Manchu was 
present in person.” 

“I do attach importance to the in 
cident, Petrie. They are naturally sen 
sitive to such impressions. But I doubt 
if even the abnormal organization of 
Aziz could distinguish between the hid 
den presence of a creature of the doc- 
tor’s and that of the doctor himself. 1 
shall make a point of calling upon Pro 
fessor Jenner Monde.” 


ATE had ordained that much should 

happen ere Smith made his proposed 
call upon the professor. Kfaramanéh and 
her brother safely lodged in their hotel 
(which was watched night and day by 
four men under Smith’s orders), we re 
turned to my quiet suburban rooms. 

“First,” said Smith, “let us see what 
Wwe can find out 
Monde,” 

He went to the telephone and called 
up New Scotland Yard. There followed 
some little delay before the requisite in 
formation was obtained. Finally, how 
ever, we learned that the professor was 
Something of a having few ac 
Quaintances and fewer friends. 

He lived alone in chambers in New 
Inn Court. Carey Street. A charwoman 
did such cleaning as was 
hecessary by the professor, 


respecting Professor 


recluse, 


considered 
who em 
When he 


Dloyed no regular domestic. 


on the Door 


om page 17 


was in London he might be seen fairly 
frequently at the British Museum, where 
his shabby figure was familiar to the 
cfiicials. When he was not in London 

that is, during the greater part of each 


year—no one knew where he went. He 
never left any address to which letters 
might be forwarded. 

“How long has he been in London 
new?” asked Smith. 

So far as could be ascertained from 
New Inn Court (replied Scotland Yard), 


roughly, a week. 

My friend left the telephone and be- 
gan restlessly to pace the room. The 
charred briar was produced and stuffed 
with that broad-cut Latakia mixture of 
which Nayland’ Smith consumed 
upon a pound a week. He was one of 
those untidy smokers who leave tangled 
tufts hanging from the pipe bowl and, 
when they light up, strew the floor with 
smoldering fragments. 


close 


RINGING came, and shortly after- 
4 ward a girl entered. 
“Mr. James Weymouth to see you, sir.” 
“Hullo!” rapped Smith. “What's 
this?” 
Weymouth entered, big and florid; in 
some respects singularly like his brother, 
in others as singularly unlike. Now, in 


his black suit, he was a somber figure; A\ 
and in the blue eyes I read a fear sup We son Soo 


Presse d. 


“Mr. Smith,” he began, “there’s some 
thing uncanny going on at Maple 
Cottage.” 

Smith wheeled the big armchair for 
ward. 

“Sit down, Mr. Weymouth,” he said 
“T am not entirely surprised. But you 


have my attention. What has occurred?” 

Weymouth took a cigarette from the 
box which I proffered and poured out a 
peg of whisky. His hand was not quite 











steady. 

“That knocking,” he explained. “Tt | 
came again the night after you were 
there, and Mrs. Weymouth—my wife, I 
mean—felt that she couldn’t spend an 
other night there alone.” 

“Did she look out of the window?” I 
asked. 

“No, doctor; she was afraid. But I 


spent last night downstairs in the sitting 
room—and / looked out!” 


IE took a gulp from his glass. 

land Smith, the edge of 
the table, his extinguished pipe in his 
hand, was watching him keenly. 

“T'll admit I didn’t look out at once,” 
Weymouth resumed. “There was some- 
thing so uncanny, gentlemen, in that 
knocking—knocking—in the dead of the 
night. I thought” [his voice shook] “of 
poor Jack lying somewhere among the 
slime of the river—and, oh, my God! it 
came to me that it was Jack who was 
knocking—and I dare not think what he 

what it—would like!” 

He leaned forward,his chin in his hand. 
For a few moments we were all silent. 


Nay 


seated on 


look 
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The Howard Watch 


HE World’s Record 
forspeedonthe water 
isheld byamotor boat 

45.22 
measured mile in less than 


miles an hour. A 


one minute and twenty 


seconds: Howard time. 
Forget for a moment that speed 
boat racing is a sport. Consider 
its practical results. At 
price, compare the motor boat of 


any given 


today with that of a few years back. 

In every American industry, you will 
trace all its progress to hard-headed efforts 
to beat the record for efficient use of time. 


Not every jeweler can sell youa HOWARD WATCH. 
He is a good man to know. 


jeweler in your town and talk to him. 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, “The Log of the HOWARD Watch,” 
giving the record of his own HOWARD in the U. S. Navy. 
Drop us a post card, Dept. A, and we'll send you a copy. 
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jo 
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| 


W hen you see aconcern forging ahead 
of competition, stamping its individuality 
on the trade—there you find the HowarD 
type of man putting the thing across. 

The Howarp Watch owner may be 
the titular head of the concern, the Super- 
intendent or Department Manager. It 
is just as likely to be some inspired 
youngster, who would probably disclaim 
any part in moulding the career of the 


business. As if he could help exerting 


the power he does! 

A Howarp Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 

The is fixed 
at the factory and a printed ticket at- 
tached—from the 17-jewel (double roller) 
in a Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold- 
filled case at $40 to the 23-jewel at $150— 
and the Enwarp. HowarD model at $350. 


price of each watch 


Find the HOWARD * 


You'll enjoy it. 
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Not because 
of the name, 
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COLUMBIA 


The National Battery 


Many of the big depart- 
ments at Washington, the 
Army, the Navy and Isth- 
mian Canal Commission 


use ““COLUMBIA.”’ 


Uncle Sam thinks so much 
of ‘‘Columbia’’ that it is used 
on all his battleships. 

You, too, can enjoy its long 
life and dependability by saying 
*‘Columbia’’ to your dealer in- 
stead of merely ‘‘battery.”’ 

It costs no more and lasts longer. 
For ignition, household and all dry- 
battery uses. 


Convenient Fahnestock spring-clip connections free of charge. 


National Carbon Co. 
Cleveland Ohio U.S. A. 


Nine factories in United States and Canada. 


| here,” 








“I know I flunked,” he continued 
huskily. “But when the wife came to 
the head of the stairs and whispered to 
me: “There it is again. What in Heaven's 
name can it be? I started to unbolt 
the door. The knocking had stopped. 
Everything was very still. I heard Mary 

his widow—sobbing upstairs; that was 
all. I opened the door a little bit at a 
time.” 

Pausing again, 
and went on: 

“It was a bright night, and there was 


he cleared his throat 


no one there—not a soul. But some- 
where down the lane, as I looked out 
into the porch, I heard most awful 
groans! ‘They got fainter and fainter. 
Then ...I could have sworn I heard 
some one laughing! My nerves cracked 


up at that; and I shut the door again.” 
The narration of his weird experience 
revived something of the natural fear 
which it had occasioned. He raised his 
glass with unsteady hand and drained it. 
Smith was intensely excited now. “I 


rely upon you to arrange something, 
Petrie. Mr. Weymouth’—he turned to 
our visitor—“I shall be with you this 


evening not later than twelve o'clock.” 

“What do you think this knocking 
means, Smith?” I asked. 

He tapped out his pipe on the side of 
the grate and began with nervous en- 
ergy to refill it again from the dilapi- 
dated pouch. 

“I dare not tell you what I hope, 
Petrie,” he replied, “nor what I fear.” 


USK was falling when we made our 
way in the direction of Maple Cot 
tage. Nayland Smith appeared to be 
keenly interested in the character of the 


district. A high and ancient’ wall 
bordered the road along which we 
walked for a _ considerable distance. 


Later it gave place t 
My friend peered 

the latter. 
“There is 


a rickety fence. 
through a gap in 


quite an extensive estate 
he said, “not yet cut up by the 
builder. It is well wooded on one side. 


and there appears to be a pool lower 
down.” 

The road was a quiet one, and we 
plainly heard the tread—quite unmis 


takable—of an approaching policeman. 
Smith continued to peer through the hole 


in the fence until the officer drew up 
level with us. Then: 

“Does this piece of ground extend 
down to the village, constable?” he in 
quired. 

Quite willing for a chat, the man 
stopped, and stood with his thumbs 
thrust in his belt. 

“Yes, sir. They tell me three new 


roads will be made through it between 
here and the hill.” 

“It must be a happy hunting ground 
for tramps?” 

“T've seen some _ suspicious-looking 
coves about at times. But after dusk 
an army might be inside there and no 
body the wiser.” 

“Rurglaries frequent in 
backing on to it?” 


houses 


the 


“Oh, no. <A favorite game in these 
parts is snatching loaves of bread and 
bottles of milk from the doors, first 


thing, as they're delivered. There’s been 
an extra lot of it lately. My mate who 
relieves me has got special instructions 
to keep his eye open in the mornings!” 
The man grinned. “It wouldn’t be a 
very big case even if he caught any- 
body !” 

“No,” said Smith absently; “perhaps 
not. Your business must be a dry one 
this warm weather. Good night.” 

“Good night, sir,” replied the 
stable, richer by half a crown 
thank you.” 


con 
“and 


MITH stared after him for a moment, 
tugging reflectively at the lobe of 
his ear. 

“IT don’t know that it wouldn’t be a big 
case, after all,’ he murmured. “Come 
on, Petrie.” , 

Not another word did he speak until 
we stood at the gate of Maple Cottage. 
There a plain-clothes man was standing, 
evidently awaiting Smith. He touched 
his hat. 

“Have you found a_ suitable hiding 
place?” asked my companion rapidly. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. “Kent, my 
mate—is there now. You'll notice that 
he can’t be seen from here.” 


“No,” agreed Smith, peering all about 
him. “He can’t. Where is he?’ 

“Behind the broken wall,” explained 
the man, pointing. “Through that ivy 


there’s a clear view of the cottage door.” 
Keep your eyes open. If a 
is to be in 


“Good. 
messenger comes for me, he 


tercepted, you understand? No one must 
be allowed to disturb us. You will 
ognize the messenger. He will be one of 
your fellows. Should he come—hoot, 
three times, as much like an 
you can.” 

We walked up to the porch of the cot 
tage. In Smith’s ringing 
came James Weymouth, who seemed 
greatly relieved by our arrival. 

“First,” said my friend briskly, “you 
had better run up and see the patient.” 

Accordingly, I followed Weymouth up 
stairs and was admitted by his wife to a 


rec 


response to 


neat little bedroom where the _ grief- 
stricken woman lay, a wanly pathetic 
sight. 


“Did you administer the sleeping draft, 
as directed?” I asked. 

Mrs. James Weymouth nodded. She 
was a kindly looking woman, with the 
sime dread haunting her hazel eyes as 
that which lurked in her husband's blue 


ones. 


HE -patient was sleeping soundly. 
Some whispered instructions I gave 
to the faithful nurse and descended to the 
sitting room. It was a warm night, and 
Weymouth sat. by the open window, 
smoking. The dim light from the lamp 
on the table lent him an almost startling 
likeness to his brother; and for a mo- 
ment I stood at the foot of 
scarce able to trust my reason. Then he 
turned his face fully toward me, and the 
illusion was lost. 
“Do you think she is likely 
doctor?” he asked. 
“T think not,” I replied. 
Nayland Smith stood upon the rug be- 
fore the hearth, swinging from one foot 


to wake, 


to the other, in his nervously restless 
way. The room was foggy with the 


fumes of tobacco, for he, too, was smok 
ing. At intervals of some five to ten min- 
utes, his blackened briar (which I never 
knew him to clean or scrape) 
out. I think Smith used more matches 
than any other smoker I have ever met, 
and he invariably carried three boxes 
in various pockets of his garments. 

The tobacco habit is infectious, and, 
seating myself in an armchair, I lighted 
a cigarette. For this dreary vigil I had 
come prepared with a bunch of 
notes, a writing block, and a 
pen. I settled down to work 
record of the Fu-Manchu case. 

Silence fell upon Maple Cottage. 


upon my 


Save 


owl as | 





the stairs | 


would go | 


| 


rough | 
fountain | 


for the shuddering sigh which whispered | 


through the overhanging cedars and 
Smith’s eternal match striking, 
was there to disturb me in my task. Yet 
I could make little Between 
my mind and the chapter upon which I 
was at work a certain sentence persist- 
ently intruded itself. It was as though 


progress. 


av unseen hand held the written page | 
closely before my eyes. This was the 
sentence : 

“Imagine a person, tall, lean, and 


feline, high-shouldered, with a brow like 
Shakespeare and a face like Satan, a 
close-shaven skull, and long, magnetic 
eyes of the true cat-green, investing him 
with all the cruel cunning of an entire 
Fastern race, accumulated in one giant 
intellect.” ... 


R. FU-MANCHU! Fu-Manchu as 

Smith had described him to me on 
that night which now seemed so remotely 
distant—the night upon which I had 
learned of the existence of the wonderful 
and evil being born of that secret 
quickening which stirred in the womb of 
the yellow races! 
As Smith, for the ninth or tenth time, 


knocked out his pipe on a bar of the 
grate, the cuckoo clock in the kitchen 


proclaimed the hour. 

“Two,” said James Weymouth. 

I abandoned my task, replacing notes 
and writing block in the bag that I had 
with me. Weymouth adjusted the lamp, 
which had begun to smoke. 

I tiptoed to the stairs and, stepping 
softly, ascended to the sick room. All 
was quiet, and Mrs. Weymouth whis- 
pered to me that the patient still slept 
soundly. I returned to find 
Smith pacing about the room in 
state of suppressed excitement habitual 
with him in the approach of any crisis. 
At a quarter past two the breeze dropped 
entirely, and a stillness reigned all about 
us such as I could not have supposed 
possible so near to the ever-throbbing 
heart of the great metropolis. Plainly I 
could hear Weymouth’s heavy breathing. 
He sat at the window and looked out 
into the black shadows under the cedars. 
Smith ceased his pacing and stood again 


on the rug very still. He was listening: 


I doubt not we were all listening. 





nothing | 
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HE Porto Metal 

Garage is built of 
galvanized steel of just the right ‘gauge to 
insure perfect portability combined with the 
utmost strength. If you own a 
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METAL GARAGE 
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the attractiveness of any property. And due 
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THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


WORE BEERS REG ETO NRE LEE DANE 


Some faint sound broke the impressive 
stillness, coming from th® direction of 
the village street. It wdS a vague, in 
definite disturbance, brief, and upon it 
ensued a silence more marked than ever. 
some minutes before, Smith had extin 
guished the lamp. In the darkness I 
heard his teeth snap sharply together. 

The call of an owl sounded very clearly 
three times. 

I knew that to mean that a messenger 
had come; but from whence or bearing 
what tidings I knew not. My friend’s 
plans were incomprehensible to me, nor 
had I pressed him for any explanation of 
their nature, knowing him to be in that 
high-strung and somewhat irritable mood 
which claimed him at times of uncer 
tainty—when he doubted the wisdom of 
his actions, the accuracy of his surmises. 
He gave no- sign. 

Very faintly I heard a clock strike the 
half hour. <A soft breeze stole again 
through the branches above. The wind, I 
thought, must be in a new quarter, since 
I had not heard the clock before. In so 
lonely a spot it was difficult to believe 
that the bell was that of St. Paul’s. Yet 
such was the fact. 

And hard upon the ringing followed 
another sound—a sound we all had ex 
pected, had waited for: but at whose 
coming no one of us, I think, retained 
complete mastery of himself. 

Breaking up the silence in a manner 
that set my heart wildly leaping it came; 
an imperative knocking on the door! 

“My God!” groaned Weymouth—but he 
did not move from his position at the 
window. 

“Stand by, Petrie!” said Smith. 

E strode to the door—and threw it 
widely open. 

I know I was very pale. I think I 
cried out as I fell back—retreated with 
clenched hands from before that which 
stood on the threshold. 

It was a wild, unkempt figure, with 
straggling beard, hideously staring eyes. 
With its hands it clutched at its hair 
at its chin; plucked at its mouth. No 
moonlight touched the features of this 
unearthly visitant, but scanty as was the 
illumination we could see the gleaming 
teeth—and the wildly glaring eyes. 

It began to laugh—peal after peal 
hideous and shrill. 

Nothing so terrifying had ever smote 
upon my ears. I was palsied by the hor- 
ror of the sound. 

Then Nayland Smith pressed the but 
ton of an electric torch which he carried. 
He directed the disk of white light fully 
upon the face in the doorway. 

“O God!” cried Weymouth. “Tt’s 
John!”"—and again and again: “O God! 
0 God!” 

Perhaps for the first time in my life 
I really believed (nay, I could not doubt) 
that a thing of another world stood be- 
fore me. I am ashamed to confess the 
extent of the horror that came upon me. 
James Weymouth raised his hands, as if 
tv thrust away from him that awful 
thing in the door. He was babbling 
prayers, I think, but wholly incoherent. 

“Hold him, Petrie!” 


MITH’S voice was low. (When we 

were past thought or intelligent ac 
tion, he, dominant and cool, with that 
fereed calm for which, a crisis over, he 
always paid so dearly, was thinking of 
the woman who slept above.) 

He leaped forward; and in the instant 
that he grappled with the one who had 
knocked, I knew the visitant for a man 
of flesh and blood—a man who shrieked 
and fought like a savage animal, foamed 
it the mouth and gnashed his teeth in 
horrid frenzy ; knew him for a madman 
—knew him for the victim of Fu-Manchu 
—not dead, but living—for Inspector 
Weymouth—a maniac! 

In a flash I realized all this and 
sprang to Smith’s assistance, There was 
4 sound of racing footsteps, and the men 


Who had been watching outside came 
Tunning into the porch. A third was 


with them, and the five of us (for Wey- 
mouth’s brothe.: had not yet grasped the 
fact that a man and not a spirit shrieked 
and howled ir our midst) clung to the 
infuriated madman, yet barely held our 
Own with him. 

“The syringe, Petrie!” gasped Smith. 
Quick! you must manage to make an 
Injection !”” 


EXTRICATED myself and raced into 
the cottage for my bag. A hypodermic 
Syringe ready charged I had brought 
with me at Smith’s request. Even in 
that thrilling moment I could find time 


to admire the wonderful foresight of 
my friend, who had divined what would 
befall—isolated the strange, pitiful truth 
from the chaotic circumstances which 
saw us at Maple Cottage that night. 

Let me not enlarge upon the end of 
the awful struggle. At one time I de 
spaired (we all despaired) of quieting 
the poor demented creature. But at 
last it was done; and the gaunt, blood 
stained savage whom we had known as 
Detective Inspector Weymouth lay pas 
sive upon the couch in his own sitting 
room. A great wonder 
mind for the genius of the uncanny being 
who, with the scratch of a needle, had 
made a brave and kindly man into this 
unclean, brutish thing. 

Nayland Smith, gaunt, wild-eyed and 
trembling yet with his tremendous exer 


possessed my 


tions, turned to the man whom I knew to | 


be the messenger from Scotland Yard. 

“Well?” he rapped. 

“He is arrested, sir, 
ported. “They have 
chambers as you ordered.” 

“Has she slept through it?’ said Smith 
to me. (I had just returned from a 
visit to the room above.) 

I nodded. 

“Is he safe for an hour or two?” in- 
dicating the figure on the couch. 

“For eight or ten,” I replied grimly. 

“Come, then. Our night’s labors are 
not nearly complete.” 


the detective re- 


ATER was forthcoming evidence to 

4 show that poor Weymouth had lived a 
wild life in hiding among the thick bushes 
of the tract of land which lay between 
the village and the suburb on the neigh 
boring hill. Literally, he had returned 
to primitive savagery, and some of his 
food had been that of the lower animals, 
though he had not scrupled to steal, as 
we learned whem his lair was discovered. 

He had hidden himself cunningly; 
but witnesses appeared who had 
him in the dusk and fled from him. They 
never learned that the object of their 
fear was Inspector John Weymouth. How, 
having escaped death in the Thames, he 
had crossed London unobserved, we never 


seen 


knew: but his trick of knocking upon | 


his own door at half past two each morn 
ing (a sort of dawning of sanity mysteri 
ously linked with old custom) will be a 
familiar class of symptom to all students 
of alienation. 

I revert to the night when Smith 
solved the mystery of the knocking. 

In a car which he had in waiting at 


kept him at his | 
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fraudulent advertising: Ohio, Washing 
ton, Minnesota, North Dakota, New Jer 
sey and Nebraska. In addition to those states 
New York, Massachusetts, Oregon, Pennsy! 
vania, Indiana, South Dakota and lowa have 
laws that are not adequate Some of them 
. prohibit lying about certain things only, and 
cleaning the rest specify that the lie must be told 
‘knowingly,” or “with intent to defraud”: in 
order to hold its utterer liable. A law which 
provides that lying about certain qualities is 
reprehensible, while tacitly admitting or 
even specifically providing that lying about 
other qualities is legitimate, may be better 
than no law at all, but it certainly is not 
adequate 


S \? states now have adequate laws against 
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The movement for clean advertising is bigger 
than any proprietary association, and strong 
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pers and crooked advertisers. When’ Printers’ 
Ink” first suggested the campaign two years 
ago, there were very few men willing to pre 
dict marked success for the legal propaganda, 
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with encouragement for the general end and 
object of the crusade. The advertising men 
of the country have succeeded in writing 
adequate laws against fraudulent advertising 
upon the books of six states in less than two years after organized effort 
was started. 
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Please note this: 

Amid all the hue and cry for progressive legislation for making 
wrong conditions right, here is a business whose members are 
themselves asking, demanding, fighting for legal correction of 
abuses in that business. 

Every one of these laws was drafted by advertising men, presented 
to the state legislatures at the instance of advertising men, and 
passed because of the pressure brought by the best advertising 
men in each state to have advertising put on an absolute plane of 
honesty and fair dealing, with legal redress against any one profit- 
ing by misleading the public. 

It is a wonderful tribute to advertising that this should be so -- that 
advertising men want to clean up and throw out of print altogether 
the constantly decreasing number of those who don’t belong there. 
This is not so important for the class of people who read the leading 
magazines or the best newspapers; they are not likely to be misled 
by untruths, even if the publishers of Collier’s and the other high- 
standard publications would allow such advertising to come to them. 
But it is important to protect the whole 90,000,000 of this country’s 
people; that is why the advertising business is making such a 
thorough housecleaning of itself. 
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the end of the village we sped through | 


the deserted streets to New Inn Court. I 
who had followed Nayland Smith through 
the failures and successes of his mission, 
knew that to-night he had surpassed 
himself; had justified the confidence 
placed in him by the highest authorities. 


W E were admitted to an untidy room 

that of a student, a traveler, and 
a crank—by a plain-clothes officer. Amid 
picturesque and disordered fragments of 
a hundred ages, in a great carved chair 
placed before a towering statue of the 
Buddha, sat a handcuffed man. His 
white hair and beard were patriarchal; 
his pose had great dignity. But his ex 
entirely masked by the 
smoked glasses which he wore. 

Two other were 
the prisoner. 

“We arrested Professor Jenner Monde 
as he came in, sir.” reported the man who 
had opened the door. “He has made no 
statement. I hope there isn’t a mistake.” 

“T hope not,” rapped Smith. 

He strode across the room. He was 
consumed by a fever of excitement. Al 
most savagely, he tore away the beard, 
tore off the snowy wig, dashed the 
smoky glasses upon the floor. 

A great, high brow was revealed, and 
green, malignant eyes, which fixed them 
selves upon him with an expression I 
never can forget. 

It was Dr. Fu-Manchu! 

One intense moment of silence en- 
of silence which seemed to throb. 


pression was 


detectives guarding 


sued 

Then: 
“What have you done with 

Monde?” demanded Smith. 


Professor 


R. FU-MANCHU showed his even, 

yellow teeth in the singularly evil 
smile which I knew so well. A manacled 
prisoner, he sat as unruffled as a judge 
upon the bench. In truth and in justice, 
I am compelled to say that Fu-Manchu 
was absolutely fearless. 

“He has been detained in China,” he 
replied in smooth sibilant tones, “by af 
fairs of great urgency. His well-known 
personality and ungregarious habits have 


served me well here! 
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Cameras 
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$2.50 to $240.00 
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These Imported ‘‘Ensign’’ Cameras occasion 
favorable comment wherever seen. ‘They are 
preferred for fine workmanship and excel- 
lence of results in use. The prices com- 
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Ensign Double Instantaneous Non-Curlable 
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Earn your bicycle 
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» Bait Casting Rods 
< Ask your dealer to show you “BRISTOL” 
No 28, the new light bait casting rod. Weighs 
about 5 oz. Nos. 25, 27 and 33 are other fine 
models you"!! be glad to examine. Your dealer 
has the "BRISTOL” you want. If not, we 
will supply you. Send for Catalog—FKEE 
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$1.25 Express Prepaid 
Half morocco, with title in gold With patent 
clasps, so that the numbers may be serted 
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Smith, I 


could see, was undetermined 
how to he stood tugging at 
and glancing from the impassive China 
man to the wondering detectives. 

“What are we to do, sir?” one of them 
asked. 

“Leave Dr. Petrie and myself 
with the prisoner until I call you.” 

The three withdrew I divined 
what was coming. 

“Can you restore Weymouth’s sanity?” 
rapped Smith abruptly. “I cannot save 


act; 


alone 


how 


you from the hangman, nor’’—his fists 
clenched convulsively—“would I if I 
could; but—” 

Fu-Manchu fixed his brilliant eyes 
|} upon him. 
“Say no more, Mr. Smith,” he inter- 


rupted ; “you misunderstand me. I do not 
quarrel with that, but what I have done 
from conviction and what I have done of 
necessity are separated—are seas apart. 
The brave Inspector Weymouth I wounded 
with a poisoned needle in self-defense, 
but I regret his condition as greatly as 
you do. I respect such a man. There is 
an antidote to the poison of the needle.” 

“Name it,” said Smith. 

Fu-Manchu smiled again. 


“Useless,” he replied. “I alone can 
prepare it. My secrets shall die with 
me. I will make a sane man of In 


spector Weymouth, but no one else shall 
be in the house but him and me.” 

“It will be surrounded by police,” 
terrupted Smith grimly. 


in 





“As you please,” said Fu-Manchu. 
“Make your arrangements. In that 
ebony case upon the table are the in 


struments for the cure. Arrange for me 
to visit him where and when you will.” 
“I distrust you utterly. It some 
trick,” jerked Smith. 
Dr. Fu-Manchu rose slowly and drew 
| himself up to his great height. His 


is 


| manacled hands could not rob him of the 


} uncanny 


dignity which was his. He 
| raised them above his head with a tragic 
| gesture and fixed his piercing gaze upon 
Nayland Smith. 
“The god of Cathay hear me,” he said 
with a deep guttural note in his voice: 
“I swear.” 


HE most awful visitor who ever 
threatened the peace of England, 
the end of the visit of Fu-Manchu, was 


characteristic, terrible, inexplicable. 
Strange to relate, I did not doubt that 

this weird being had conceived some kind 

of admiration or respect for the man to 


whom he had wrought so terrible an in 
jury. He was capable of such senti 
ments, for he entertained some similar 


ones in regard to myself. 

A cottage farther down the village 
street than Weymouth’s was vacant, and 
in the early dawn of that morning be- 
came the scene of outré happenings. 
Poor Weymouth, still in a comatose con 
dition, we removed there (Smith having 
secured the key from the astonished 
ugent). I suppose so strange a special 





ist never visited a patient before 
tainly not under such conditions. 
For into the cottage, which had 
entirely surrounded by a ring of police, 
| Dr. Fu-Manchu was admitted from the 
| closed car in which, his work of healing 
complete, he was to be borne to prison 
to death! 
| Law and justice were suspended by 
my royally empowered friend that the 
enemy of the white race might heal one 
of those who had hunted him down! 
N° curious audience was present, for 
sunrise was not yet no con 
course of excite] students followed the 
hand of the master; but within that sur- 


cer 


been 


come ; 


his ear 


rounded cottage was performed one of 
those miracles of science which in other 
circumstances had made the fame of Dr 
Fu-Manchu live forever. 

Inspector Weymouth, 
clutching his head 
through the 


sane, sane! 


dazed, dishevy 
as a man who 
Valley of the 

walked out 


eled, 
has passed 
Shadow—but 
into the porch! 
EF looked toward us, his eyes wild | 
but not with the fearsome wildness | 
of insanity. 

“Mr. Smith!” he cried, and staggered 
down the path, “Dr. Petrie! What does | 
it mean?” | 

There came a deafening explosion. 
From every visible window of the de- | 
serted cottage flames burst forth! 

“Quick!” Smith’s voice rose almost to 
a scream, “into the house!” 

He raced up the path, past Inspector 
Weymouth, who stood swaying there like 
a drunken man. I was upon his 
heels. Behind me came the police. 

The door was impassable! Already it 
vomited a deathly heat, borne upon 
stifling fumes like those of the mouth of 
the pit! We burst a window. The room 
within was a furnace! 

“My God!” cried some 
supernatural !” 

“Listen!” cried another. “Listen!” 

The crowd which a fire can conjure up 
at any hour of the day or night, out of the 
void of nowhere, was gathering already. 
But upon all descended a pall of silence. 

From the heat of the holocaust a voice 
proclaimed itself—a voice raised, not in 
anguish but in triumph! It chanted bar 
barically—and was still. | 

The abnormal flames rose higher, leap- | 
ing forth from every window. 

“The dlarm!” said Smith 
“Call up the brigade!” 





close 


one, “this is 


hoarsely. | 


be a shell the place burned with | 
incredible rapidity, which pointed to | 
some hidden agency; to a shell about | 
ashes which held no trace of human | 
bones ! 

That Fu-Manchu had produced the | 
fire I not, cannot, doubt. Had he 
escaped in the ensuing confusion? Read 
what was written upon a sheet of vellum 
which Inspector Weymouth discovered in 
au pocket of his ragged garments: 


do 


To Mr. 


AND Dr. 


(‘OM MISSIONER 
PETRIE : 


NAYLAND SMITH | 

| 

; 
Greeting ! 


I am recalled home by One who may 
not be denied. In much that I came to 
do I have failed. Much that I have don 


f would undo; some little I have undone. | 
Out of fire I came—the smoldering fire | 
of a thing one day to be a consuming 
fiame; in fire I go. Seck not my ashes. 


Fires! 
Fu-MANCHU. 


I am the Lord of the 
Farewell. 








The letter of a madman contemplating 
self-destruction=py strange means? Or 
the gibe of a preternaturally clever sci 
entist, and the most elusive being ever 
born of the land of mystery—China? | 
Questions which the future may answer, 
which I cannot. 

Shall I tell you finally 





of my parting 


with lovely, dark-eyed Kfaramanéh on 
board the liner which was to bear her | 
to Egypt? 

No, let me instead conclude with the 


words of Nayland Smith: 
“T sail for Burma in a fortnight, | 
etrie. I have leave to break my jour 


ney at the Ditch. How would a run up 
the Nile fit your program? Bit early 


for the season, but you might find some 
thing to amuse yon!” 
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White Hosie 


ie Cool and comfortable with neat, dainty 
frocks, on warm summer days 
The smart, snug-fitting appearance of trim 
ankles is assured with elasticSEA ESS 
IPSWICH HOSIERY knit snug at the 
ankle and wide at the leg 
Gauze lisle, r 

IPSWICH No. 223 {itvreed at’ the 


heel and toe; high spliced heels where low shoes 
chafe; double soles for grinding wear and 44" 
double top. White, tan and black at 15c a pair. 

Silk -lisle, re 
IPSWICH No. 2280 intorced inci 
and toe; high spliced heel; double sole and 4148 
double top. White, tan and black at 25¢c a pair 
Box of 12 pair, $3.00, 

Silk -lisle, re 


IPSWICH No. 2305 intorcea hee 


and toe; high spliced heel; double sole and 4148 
‘**HEMNIT” top Tne famous ** HEMNIT” 
top which stops all garter-tear runs at the 
“Knit-in” hem is indispensable. White, 
and black at 25c a pair. 


tan 
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f If your dealer cannot supply you send us his 
f name with your order Many styles for men, 
women and children at l5c and 25c a pair 


IPSWICH MILLS, 5 Bay St., Ipswich, Mass. 
Established in 1822 
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Stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
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Advertising Art 


as we teach it to you by 
means of new corre- 
spondence course offers you 
the chance of putting your 
artistic talents to commer- 
cial use. Advertising illus- 
tration—lettering—design- 
ing of covers, posters, trade- 
marks, and other practical 
forms of pictorial advertis- 
ing, with methods of re- 
production are included in 
If you will 
send us a sample of your 
work enclosing postage for 
return, you will receive our 
advice as to your abilities. 





our 


these lessons. 
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The Academy of Advertising Art 











3743 Wilton Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Send for this book— — 





It is making 250,000 Americans dg He 


sure of pure foods—let it 





do as much for you. 





HE Westfield Book of Pure Foods 
is the simple solution of the food- 
buying problem—the sensible, 
practical means by which you 

can buy your foods with the certainty 


that everything you buy is pure, clean, 


wholesome, and honestly-measured. 


In these days of clever food-faking, that 
seems almost too good to be true; but 


“The Westfield Book of 
Pure Foods” 


really does this tor you, without the least 
bother, pains, or study on your part. It 
is simply a handy, classified list of a 
wide range of PURE brands of food- 
products, sifted out of the many thou- 
sands analyzed by the chemists of the 
Board of Health of .Westfield, Mass., 
“the Pure Food Town,” during the past 
ten years. 


One glance at its pages tells you the 
name of the brands of soup, sugar, or 
canned goods, for example, which have 
passed every test and proved themselves 
of high merit, free of every taint or 
adulterant. Simply specify any one of 
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these brands when you order, and you 
are as safe as the best chemists can 
make you. 


“The Westfield idea” is the right one. 
It does not harrow your mind with tales 
of the dreadful impurity of the faked 
foods, it does not waste your time with 
condemnation or exposure—it simply tells 
you how you can surely and easily avoid 
any risk, protect yourself and your family 
against bad foods, and be sure of getting 
full value for your food-money. It does 
not name any of the bad foods, and it 
does not name all of the good ones, but 
it does give you a wide range of choice 
among the latter. 


The Westfield Book is absolutely un- 
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biased. The Westfield Board of Health 
prepared it for the people of Westfield, 
and in their interest only. No product 
has been listed except after unquestion- 
able proof of purity and quality; none has 
been excluded after analysis except for 
failure to measure up to the “Westfield 
standard.” You can trust it absolutely. 


Send for it today. Ten cents in stamps 
or silver to cover the costs, and the coupon 
below, if you like, will bring it to you. 
Until you get it, you are taking chances 
every time you buy; when you have it, 
you, like the quarter-million now protected 
by it, can be sure your food is pure. 
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ECLARE YOUR IN- 
DEPENDENCE from 
DRIED UP tobacco. 

















Chuck it overboard, fellow citizens, just as our forefathers 
chucked the tea overboard in Boston Harbor, 1773. 


REFUSE to buy more tobacco at a time than you need. 





In the 5 Cent Tin of Stag you get 
just enough to keep FRESH and 
PERFECT till it’s smoked. 


Great point—especially in 
summer when clothes are 
light and pockets few. 


Try it, and see what a glorious thing 
it is to smoke nothing but fresh tobacco. 
And the 5 Cent Tin 
any pocket without crowding or bulging. 


slips easily into 


And REMEMBER THIS: The 5 Cent 
Tin is filled with STAG—first in FRA- 
GRANCE, first in FLAVOR, first in the 
hearts of all smokers who have tried it. 





Walk right up to your tobacco dealer and say to him: 
“Give me Stag or give me nothing.” 

















